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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


POVERTY: PANTOCRACY 


The Independent of January 17, contains a striking and ambitious article 
entitled Poverty: Its Cause and Cure. The article is introduced by the following 
editorial note: 


Several months ago students of social science were surprised by the appearance 
of a large and comprehensive work, entitled The Economy of Happiness, from an 
unknown author, expounding an original theory of human society and advocating rad- 
ical methods for its future development. Amid the present flood of literature of 
social reform, well intentioned but mostly half thought out and loosely written, this 
book was distinguished by its thorough analysis of the factors involved, and especially 
for the scrupulous care taken by the author to define all the terms he used. A long 
review of The Economy of Happiness will be found in the Independent for October 4. 
In the following article the author applies his theory and method to the question 
of poverty. Mr. MacKaye is a graduate of Harvard and a technological chemist by 
profession. 


The article is so concise as to be scarcely more than a skeleton notwithstand- 
ing its length of ten pages, and therefore no brief digest can do it justice. It 
attempts to answer the three searching questions: What is Poverty? What Causes 
Poverty? and What Will Cure Poverty? 

Concerning the answer to the first two questions it is only necessary to say 
that the orthodox economic law of diminishing returns and the law of Malthus 
are made to serve the purpose of a radical reformer. The author holds that the 
operation of the law of Malthus may be suspended, and that the law of increasing 
returns may be transformed from a curse into a blessing, and he conveys as 
practicable a scheme of substantial equality in the distribution of wealth. 

We are, however, chiefly concerned with the definite proposals which in the 
author’s view, together constitute a cure of poverty. The name which is given 
collectively to those policies is pantocracy, a term defined as signifying the rule 
of the conduct of all in the interest of all, and intended to denote any policy 
which employs the means of science or common sense to attain the end of utility— 
the happiness of humanity. 

The eight sections of this policy as applied to the United States are: 

(1) Acquisition by the government of all public utilities. 

(2) Organization of a department of distribution. 

(3) Organization of a national labor exchange. 

(4) Organization of an inspection bureau, the function of which should be to fix 
the standard to which commodities must conform, and to see that they conform to 
them. 
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(5) Replacement of the antagonism of interest in the present policy of production 
by an identity of interest, a policy fully illustrated by the author and involving among 
other things hiring by the government of two classes of employes (1) wage earners 


(2) directors or managers. : 
(6) Experimental laboratories for the development of improved machinery. 
(7) Government insurance, preferably compulsory, for all adult persons of the com- 


munity. 
(8) Reform of the educational system. 

Several of the features of pantocracy as thus outlined are already either 
under favorable consideration, or, at least in their beginnings, in actual operation. 
Whether the evolution which the author desires will be promoted by the sharper 
definition of a policy which will appear revolutionary to many of those who 
heartily favor particular changes may be doubted. One such correspondent sums 
up his own impressions of a careful study of the article as follows: 


To me, it seems that his exposition of the causes of poverty is much more logical 
than his plan for its abolishment is practicable. Where his propositions are work- 


able they seem to me only present methods under different names, and where he is © 


really original it strikes me they will not “go.” 


INCOME AND RELIEF MEASURES 


Underlying and enfolding all other influences for good in human society 
are (1) those which favor the making of the home and the protection of child- 
hood and (2) those which insure the income. There is some danger that social 
workers and philanthropists, in their zeal for particular movements which fall 
within the first of these two groups of influences, may overlook the close relation 
between the two groups, i. e., between income and the ends which social workers 
have in view. 

It is natural, when there is obvious distress, to found a relief society ; when 
there are orphans, to found an asylum; when children are neglected because 
their mothers are at work, to found a day nursery; when there is drunkenness, 
to found a temperance society; when there are deaths and injuries from in- 
dustrial accidents, to found an insurance society; when there is tuberculosis, to 
organize an association for its prevention; when children are employed at a 
premature age and in injurious occupations, to create a child-labor committee; 
and when the waste from injudicious almsgiving, and unco-ordinated charitable 
efforts is realized, to create a charity organization society. These things are 
natural and they are right. The danger does not lie in founding and prosecuting 
these beneficent enterprises but in forgetting why they exist and in overlooking 
their limitations. If there is lack of necessary income, or if there is inefficiency 
in the expenditure of income, then there will be distress: sickness and accident, 
widowhood and orphanage for which there is no provision, child labor and woman 
labor which is destructive, and an unending and constantly augmenting demand 
for various kinds of relief measures. 

Whether orphan asylums, free dispensaries, relief societies, day nurseries, 
and other substitutes for normal home life and self-support from earned income, 
are to be condemned or justified depends upon the spirit in which they are con- 
ducted and the end for which they are in fact working. If they are allowed to 
crystallize into permanent institutions which enable employers to throw a definite 
part of their labor upon philanthropy, if, as a result of the existence of charitable 
institutions, men do in fact work for lower wages and women longer hours, if 
a relief fund becomes a substitute for compensation for injuries incident to the 
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industry, then they are to be condemned. If however any charitable agency 
is contributing to the public knowledge concerning existing social facts, if it 
is honestly and persistently working for its own extinction and for the extinction 
of all present relief measures by the creation of conditions in which these par 
ticular forms of relief at least will be unnecessary, then it may be justified, and 
it may actually be earning that appreciation which an easy-going public is so apt 
to give to anything which calls itself charity. 

It is reported that the managers of day nurseries have recently been urged 
to keep open later in the evening, because of the fact that the mothers of the chil- 
dren need to work later. We do not know whether women who patronize day 
nurseries are really required to work longer than formerly. It would be inter- 
esting to inquire. As they are not organized into trade unions, and are mainly 
not employed in factories subject to the inspection of the Bureau of Labor, 
perhaps the managers of day nurseries are in better position than any others to 
make the inquiry. It is a fair test as to the class in which the nurseries belong. 
If they promptly acquiesce in the opportunity to “do a greater amount of good,” 
make the greater need the basis for a new appeal for funds, and thus tacitly 
encourage the lengthening of hours, they are on the wrong side of the line. If, 
however, when they find that the facts warrant it, they sound an emphatic note 
of warning, if they give proper aid and encouragement to some reasonable plan 
for counteracting the dangerous tendency, then even though, for the time being, 
they do lengthen their hours to correspond to the de facto working hours of the 
mothers, they will be on the right side. 

A year or so ago there was much discussion of underfed children, and it 
was proposed that meals should be supplied in the schools. We have developed 
on a limited scale a system of school nurses, and, on a larger scale, in several 
cities, a system of medical inspection in the schools, not merely to detect contagious 
disease, but also to discover any remediable physical defects. It is now seriously 
proposed that besides inspecting physicians, and instructive nurses, we should 
have as a definite part of the educational administration system a sort of social 
secretary, a friendly visitor, or, perhaps, if these are hackneyed terms, it will be 
more accurately descriptive to say, an educational scout. As to what the precise 
functions of this new member of the working force of the public school system are, 
there is as yet no agreement, but among the problems which have been 
suggested as falling within her province, are those of the poverty of parents, 
intermittent attendance, employment of graduates, and the study of industrial 
conditions in the community, with a view to effecting any necessary changes in 
the curriculum to adapt it to those conditions. There is an undoubted demand 
that the public school should become more vocational in character. How can 
this be accomplished if the making of the curriculum remains exclusively in the 
hands of superintendent, principal, and teacher whose training, experience, and 
interests center exclusively in the class room? One superintendent says frankly 
that he is fitted to select teachers, and to maintain general discipline, but that 
he is not fitted to observe developments and tendencies in the community 
outside the school or to reach conclusions as to what changes, if any, are needed to 
meet its demands. 

It is easy to express impatience with such a confession, and many 
educators will doubtless be ready enough to declare that if the superintendent 
is not fit to do this he would better resign. We are not sure that the feeling 
which the superintendent expresses is by any means so rare as is its frank ex- 
pression, or that the remedy is resignation. On the contrary the remedy may be 
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precisely that which is suggested, the appointment, in the superintendent’s office, 
or as a part of his staff, of the expert who will aid him in making the schools 
perform their social function, as the physician and nurse help him on the side of 
the physical needs of his pupils. Responsibility, under the boards of education, 
rests with the superintendents and teachers, but if they are overburdened, it may 
be that progress lies in further specialization, and that there is a place for those 
who, as a part of the educational system, will be primarily charged with the 
duty of constructive criticism, with the study of the present home life, and of the 
prospective industrial life of the pupils, in order that the fruits of this study may 
be brought to bear upon present teaching in the schools. There are those who 
believe that these problems are so preponderatingly related to health and to 
physical defects that a moderate enlargement of the work of the instructive nurses 
would accomplish the object in view and others who think that they are so related 
to regularity of attendance that an increase in the number of attendance officers 
and the appointment of women to these positions would serve the purpose, while 
still others insist that teachers themselves should have time and inclination and ~ 
ability to know all that the schools need to know about the home life of the pupils, 
and their probable future careers, and that no innovations are necessary except 
to reduce the average size of the classes, and to train the teachers in sociological 
as well as pedagogical methods and principles. 

We are not now concerned with conclusions on these interesting questions. We 
are concerned only with applying to them the same test which we have proposed 
as applicable to relief measures. 

3 What is the end in view, in propositions for medical inspectors, school nurses, 
and visitors? Is it the making of self-reliant citizens, or the permanent estab- 
lishment of some external device, some governmental mechanism, as a substitute 
for individual and parental responsibility? Are they to contribute to the weak- 
ness or to the strength of individuals? Are they to be experimental in spirit 
or routine, educational or mechanical, radical or palliative? Are they to work 
for their own extinction through the gradual diffusion among all citizens of the 
very elementary knowledge, and the very modest sense of responsibility, the 
existence of which at the present time would make them unnecessary? It is 
on the answer to such questions as these that the justification for such extensions 
of the educational system as we have been considering depends. An earnest and 
sincere desire for a knowledge of facts which are still unknown, finds its natural 
complement in a democratic faith that, with such knowledge gained and dis- 
seminated among all men, efficient citizenship may justly be expected eventually 
to take the place of the emergency relief measures. No doubt there will be an 
opportunity on a higher plane for new experiment, and new forms of relief, which 
will, in turn, deserve to be justified or condemned according as they make men 
more independent, self-reliant, and efficient—which does not of course necessarily 
mean unsocial, unco-operative and selfish. The question with which we started 
recurs: Would an assured income and reasonable efficiency in its expenditure 
make unnecessary these exceptional features of a school system, as they might 
make relief measures unnecessary, and if so, is it not of prime importance to 
find out how to bring an end to insufficient and irregular incomes, and to those 
kinds of ignorance and inefficiency which prevent a right use of income? 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


fereroot The first international ex- 
on Industriat POSition of safety devices 
Accidents. 


and industrial hygiene was 
opened on January 28, by the American 
Institute of Social Service with a sub- 
scription dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The central figure of the dinner was 
Governor Charles E. Hughes, whose 
speech admirably expressed the new feel- 
ing regarding the social cost of indus- 
trial accidents. Said Governor Hughes: 


We shudder at the thought of the carnage 
of war, but we give too little attention to 
the perils of our industrial army and to the 
useless sacrifice of life and productive effici- 
ency which is the result of preventable acci- 
dents in industry. We are lacking in suffi- 
cient data to state with exactitude the num- 
ber of the victims, but such statistics as are 
at hand permit appalling inferences. 

It has been estimated that the so-called 
industrial accidents in the United States 
amount to over 500,000 in a year. Whether 
or not this be accurate, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the alarming extent of the casu- 
alties of peace, and the same humane senti- 
ment which has found expression in efforts 
to prevent war and to mitigate its horrors 
should compel the adoption of all practicable 
measures to safeguard our industrial labor- 
ers. 

It is a shocking thought that the wage 
earners of the country who by their daily 
toil make possible the industrial prestige 
of which we boast, should be subjected 
through ignorance or indifference to unnec- 
essary peril. The interests of labor are the 
interests of all the people, and the protec- 
tion of the wage earner in the security of 
his life and health by every practicable 
means is one of the most sacred trusts of 
society. It is of the first importance that 
this obligation should voluntarily be recog- 
nized, and that every effort should be made 
to better the lot of industrial employes by 
making the conditions of their labor decent, 
wholesome, and safe. 

We are fortunate in that we are to con- 
sider not simply an evil but a remedy. It is 
proposed to deal with the matter in a prac- 
tical way. It is proposed to provide a place 
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where safety appliances can be exhibited, 
where new inventions can be tested, where 
the opportunity will be afforded both to em- 
ployers and employes and to the general 
public to examine and study devices for pro- 
tection; in short, through exposition to in- 
sure a sound basis for the voluntary or en- 
forced adoption of practicable measures of 
security. We may congratulate ourselves 
upon this auspicious beginning, and I desire 
to express the hope that the movement will 
lead to the establishment upon a _ secure 
foundation of a Museum of Safety and In- 
dustrial Hygiene which will stand unrivaled _ 
in the world. 


Carroll D. Wright attended the dinner 
as the special representative of President 
Roosevelt and in his address said it was 
the duty of the public to study all appli- 
ances which might be used voluntarily or 
under compulsion of law to reduce the 
“annual slaughter and disfigurement of 
the innocents.” Dr. Strong, president of 
the institute, read the letter from Prest- 
dent Roosevelt which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. A large number of dis- 
tinguished guests attended. 

The exposition which this dinner 
opened will be held until February 12 in 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and shows many photographs and 
models of machinery with safety ap- 
pliances added, as well as means for pro- 
tecting the health of workmen in fac- 
tories and mines. Admission is free 
and the exposition is to be open evenings 
and Sundays with an illustrated lecture. 
The institute hopes to make the exposi- 
tion permanent. 


The William Pryor Letchworth 
Letchworth has presented New York 
he state with a magnificent 
park—and best of all he has presented it 
in such a way as to safeguard it effect- 
ually from the commercialism which dog- 
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ged the gift even into the state legislature 
seeking some manner in which it could 
convert to its own uses the “water power” 
of what was intended as a splendid park. 
Mr. Letchworth insisted that the property 
should pass to the state as a trust. Under 
cover of misrepresentation the “power” 
interests sought to prevent the gift in 
this way or to have it made in some other 
way. 

In the upper part of New York state 
there is a company called the Genesee 
River Company, by the terms of whose 
charter is conferred by the state the 
right to acquire by condemnation pro- 
ceedings land within the state for the 
erection of power houses and the right 
to use the water flowing through the 
land for commercial purposes. Had the 
Letchworth property passed to the state 
in a different manner such proceedings 
would have been comparatively simple. 
But under the deed of trust it will be 
almost impossible to institute them suc- 
cessfully. 

Thus the state receives a park of rare 
beauty of which Governor Hughes has 
said that it “cannot fail to contribute to 
the advantage and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple.” Approximately the estate consists 
of one thousand acres situated in the 
town of Genesee Falls, Wyoming county, 
and the town of Portage, Livingston 
county, where Mr. Letchworth now re- 
sides. He has given it as a public reser- 
vation subject to his life use and tenancy 
and his right to make changes and im- 
provements thereon. 


The Massa- The monthly bulletins of 
Site iecra the State Board of Health 
of Health: ~ of Massachusetts afford 

interesting reading, particularly with 

reference to the campaign against im- 

pure foods and patent medicines. 

A recent bulletin reports the examina- 
tion of 684 samples of foods and drugs, 
507 of which were found to be of good 
quality and 177 adulterated or varying 
from the legal standard. It is signi- 
ficant, perhaps, that of 328 samples of 
milk examined, 195 were right, and 133 
were wrong. Of twenty-eight samples 
of ale examined, all were right. From 
this one may not argue that ale is better 
than milk for children, but it seems con- 
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clusive that one may know better what 
he is getting when he asks for ale than 
when he asks for milk. 

The board gives, in a very frank way, 
the names of those against whom con- 
victions were secured, with the place 
of sale and the character of the article 
sold. In November there were twenty- 
five convictions, in October thirty-two 
and in September twenty-two. Milk, in 
the cases of conviction, again comes in 
the majority. Of the preparations adver- 
tised in November as unsalable, except 
upon prescription, three are manu- 
factured by John Wyeth & Bro., Inc., 
two by Mulford and one by C. Kilgore, 
New York. 

The board has been making an ex- 
tensive inspection of small slaughter- 
houses in the state. Among the reports 
are many showing such unsatisfactory 
conditions, as these: 

There is no drainage, but the offal is cart- 
ed away to hogs or buried. The place is ex- 
ceedingly dirty, and the floor is covered to 
the depth of two inches with accumulated 
filth. 

The slaughter-house is a dilapidated old 
building, thirty-eight by twenty feet, with a 
rough floor. In the cellar beneath, and else- 
where on the premises, are kept hogs, which 
are fed on swill. Back of the slaughter- 
house is a brook, which receives the drain- 
age of the place. The floor of the slaughter- 
house is covered with dried blood, manure 
and other dirt, and in the corners are old 
rags, papers and discarded tools. 


The Massachusetts experience calls 
to mind the investigation of local slaugh- 
ter houses carried on several years ago 
in Michigan as result of a woman’s club 
movement led by the Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane. The impression that the cen- 
tralization of the packing industry in 
Chicago is responsible for the develop- 
ment of unsanitary practices is rather 
wide of the mark. 


Plasg team The first annual meeting 
to Be Held in Of the Playground Associa- 
Chicago. ~— tion of America will be held 


in Chicago on June 20, 21 and 22 next. 
All of the chief officers of the South Park. 
system are members of the executive 
committee of the Playground Associa- 
tion, and every effort will be made to 
show the system working at its highest 
efficiency. The first evening there will 
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be an exhibition of the working of the 
electrically lighted playgrounds and fieid 
houses at night. The next afternoon will 
be given to an exhibition of the working 
of a South Park playground and an ad- 
joining municipal playground by day, and 
Saturday morning there will be a set ex- 
hibition of the games, selected by an ex- 
pert committee, as those best adapted for 
playground uses. There will be twenty 
or more rings of children playing the 
kindergarten games which seem best 
suited to playgrounds, games for older 
girls, and finally the best games that can 
be selected from the entire country for 
older boys. These will include, of course, 
basket-ball, volley-ball, indoor-base-ball, 
long-ball, etc. 

The meetings will be held in one of the 
field houses where will be exhibited charts 
and maps showing the extent of the play- 
ground movement in America, and 
models of typical playgrounds in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. The follow- 
ing program will be presented: 


President’s Address, Importance of Play; 
The Play Spirit, by Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile De- 
linquency, by Judge Lindsey. 

Playgrounds in the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, by Dr. Favill, head of the Tuberculo- 
sis Hospital, Chicago. 

Relation of Playgrounds to Good Citizen- 
ship, by Joseph Lee, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Civic Association. 

Sportsmanship in Games, by Francis Ta- 
bor, head of Boys Club, New York city. 

Organized Play in the Country and Coun- 
try Village, by Myron Scudder, principal of 
New Paltz Normal School. 

The School Recreation Centers of New 
York, by Seth T. Stewart, district superin- 
tendent of schools, New York. 

A Curriculum of Games in the School, by 
Dr. G. E. Johnson, superintendent of schools, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Progress of the Year in Germany, by Sadie 


American, secretary of Jewish Women’s 
Council. 
Discussion: Should the municipal play- 


grounds be controlled by the board of educa- 
tion? 

Public Recreation and Social Morality, by 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago. 

The Field Houses of Chicago and Their 
Possibilities, by Mary McDowell, University 
Settlement, Chicago. 

The Small Parks of Chicago, by the su- 
perintendent, J. Frank Foster. 

Play and Education, by Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, commissioner of education. 

Play for Adolescents, by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University. 
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Promotion of Play in Germany, by E. von 
Schenckendorf, organizer and chairman of 
the Central Games Committee of Germany. 

The Spirit of Sportsmanship in England, 
by the Har! of Meath, president of the Lon- 
don Playing Fields Association, 

Progress of the Year in America, by Dr. 
H. S. Curtis, secretary of the Playground As- 
sociation of America. 


The association has been asked by the 
authorities of the Jamestown exposition 
to organize a playground exhibition to 
be one of the special features at the fair. 
If an exhibition, consisting of play- 
ground games, mounted pictures of the 
playground systems of America, models 
of typical playgrounds in great cities, 
biograph pictures of playground activi- 
ties and illustrated lectures on the move- 
ment, could be given at Jamestown, it 
would be seen by thousands from the 
South, where the need is at present most 
urgent, and might lead to many begin- 
nings. 

The secretary, Henry S. Curtis, is at 
present in receipt of a number of re- 
quests from Southern cities for lectures 
on playgrounds and the time is evidently 
ripe for agitation there, but in most cases 
the lecture would be given under the aus- 
pices of a woman’s club or charitable 
association of limited means, which could 
afford to pay only a part of the expenses 
of a lecturer. The Playground Associa- 
tion is now trying to raise $5,000 in or- 
der to enter these new fields. 


Massachusetts’ sThe Gazette of the Free 
Employment Employment Offices of 
Offices. Massachusetts proposes to 
tell semi-monthly of the routine of these 
offices and of the demand for work from 
both sides of the line. At present there 
is only the Boston office, and no more 
can be established until an appropriation 
larger than $5,000 per year is made. The 
Boston office was opened in December. 
The registration for positions and the 
positions offered in the first sixteen days 
were: Males, 4,500 and 1,379; females, 
1,255 and 484; applications for help by 
employers, 1,410, calling for 2,959 per- 
sons. Thus a fraction over fifty per cent 
of those applying was called for, but 
only thirty-two per cent of them were fit- 
ted for the position. The Gazette does not 
report the number of engagements made. 
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There are being developed certain prac- 
tical schemes which promise to make the 
offices of wider effect than was at first 
contemplated. One of these is in co- 
operation with the State Board of Agri- 
culture, to ascertain the amount of farm 
labor likely to be needed during the sum- 
mer of 1907. Another is with the com- 
missioner of immigration, in the hope of 
drawing immigrants to places where they 
are needed and away from the over- 
crowded sections of Boston and other 
cities. Another is with the overseers of 
the poor, to see if they have on their 
lists people who could accept employ- 
ment if it were offered. 

An interesting observation has been 
made that almost without exception em- 
ployers outside of Boston are willing to 
pay transportation for those accepting 
positions. The calls from employers are 
thus far for experienced electricians; 
workers on surgical and dental instru- 
ments, commercial stationers, cloth in- 
spectors, jewelry manufacturers, house- 
workers, messenger boys, engineers, ma- 
chinists, girls in cracker factories and in 
factories making nets, seines and twines, 
press clipping, and mailing work. 

The press generally favors the scheme, 
but one Boston paper says that by fur- 
nishing money to establish a free employ- 
ment office, the state is employing a legal 
subterfuge to get around a constitutional 
limitation. There is, of course, opposi- 
tion from Boston’s fake or questionable 
private bureaus and from those of a bet- 
ter class, but it cannot manifest itself 
in any practical way. 


Preventive work as the di- 
rect outgrowth of the ju- 
venile court is developing 
rapidly in Chicago. The relation be- 
tween juvenile delinquency and city con- 
ditions is more and more clearly recog- 
nized. One juvenile protective league, 
in which the public school principals, 
church workers, and settlement people of 
South Halsted street and vicinity are in- 
terested, has recently secured the co- 
operation of the organized saloonkeepers 
in an effort to restrict the sale of liquor 
to minors. This league has helped to 
rally and bring to bear neighborhood 
sentiment for the establishment of a small 


Juvenile Court 
Co-operation. 
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park in the congested area of the Ninth 
Ward. 

Through the work of some of the vol- 
unteer probation officers many of the wo- 
men’s clubs have organized local com- 
mittees to stand behind and co-operate 
with the juvenile court officers. The 
great advantage of dealing with cases 
outside the court, and preventing them 
from reaching the court, is being urged. 

Agitation is also being carried on for 
devising some way in which public money 
may be given to mothers of dependent 
children to care for them in the home, 
thus obviating the necessity of sending 
them to institutions. It is desired to keep 
the children in the home and with the 
mother if careful investigation shows 
that both are satisfactory. Effort will be 
made to secure funds from private 
sources for such mothers. It is remem- 
bered that the public maintenance of the 
probation system in the Chicago juvenile 
court came about through first paying the 
salaries of probation officers from private 
funds. A similar argument is advanced 
in some quarters with respect to this 
special form of relief. 


The North= On June 12, 1907, the Na- 
WeNational . tional Conference of Char- 
Conference. ities and Correction is to 


meet at Minneapolis. This ‘is the third 
time in its history of thirty-three years 
that the conference has met in the 
Northwest. It met in 1882 at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, and in 1886 at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In those days, the 
Northwest was a pioneer country, 
sparsely settled and having still to 
meet the problems of a new com- 
munity. In the twenty-five years 
since the Madison meeting, the 
whole aspect of the region has changed. 
Thousands of acres of then barren land 
are now under cultivation, and hundreds 
of villages and small cities have grown 
up from nothing to very considerable 
communities. The problems of to-day 
are not those of twenty-five years ago, 
and it is full time for the conference to 
bring the benefit of its presence to this 
growing section through a week’s session 
in Minneapolis. 

Preparations are well under way for 
the June meeting. President Butler and 
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Secretary Johnson were in the city for a 
few days in November, and spoke at the 
first meeting for the organization of 
the local committee. Since then the lo- 
cal work has been fully organized, and 
the following committees have been ap- 
pointed: Executive, invitation, reception, 
halls, transportation, press and publicity, 
badges, pulpit supply, and membership 
and correspondence. 

Mayor J. C. Haynes has accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee on invi- 
tations and he will issue a personal in- 
vitation to the mayors and city officials 
of all the important cities in the United 
States and Canada. Governor John A. 
Johnson, who attended the Philadelphia 
conference, has accepted membership on 
this committee and he will write to the 
governors of all the states, urging them 
to attend the Minneapolis conference in 
person and to appoint official delegates. 

The general passenger agents of two 
important railway lines have accepted 
membership on the transportation com- 
mittee, and they are pledged to endeavor 
to secure the lowest possible rates and 
the most favorable time limits for all del- 
egates to the conference. 

Representatives of the local committee, 
and conference officers have spoken be- 
fore a number of western state confer- 
ences with the result that large delega- 
tions from surrounding states are ex- 
pected in Minneapolis in June. 


Hoot wish, The National Jewish Hos- 
Peamptives, pital for Consumptives at 
Denver. Denver aims to be a model 


institution of its kind. It directs special 
attention to the care of convalescents and 
‘provision for the maintenance of those 
who no longer needing hospital treat- 
ment, still require the stimulating cli- 
mate of Colorado. A regular feature of 
the hospital treatment is the employment 
of patients in occupations suitable to 
their health and more stimulating to 
speedy recovery than idleness. 

Since the hospital accepts patients 
from all parts of the country, it must 
necessarily draw its financial support in 
the same manner. In order to assist 
the hospital in carrying out its far-reach- 
ing plans for extension and improvement, 
wide publicity is being given to the work 
being done. Some of the recent addi- 
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tions are a pavilion built by the Guggen- 
heim family costing $35,000 and a syna- 
gogue built by Adolph Lewisohn costing 
$5,000; a woman’s pavilion is nearing 
completion and it will accommodate sixty 
additional patients. P. S. Grabfelder of 
Philadelphia is president; Alfred Muller 
of Denver is secretary and Benjamin 
Altheimer of St. Louis is treasurer. 
Local communities are formed in vari- 
ous cities; in New York, Ignatius Rice 
is chairman and Mrs. I. M. Appel finan- 
cial secretary. 


Practicability Ex-Governor W. L. Doug- 
famee? las of Massachusetts, who, 
Insurance. as president of the People’s 

Savings Bank of Brockton, sees the possi- 
bilities of the wage earners’ life insurance 
scheme now before the state legislature, 
has offered a guaranteed fund of $25,000 
and more if necessary, to demonstrate the 
practicability of the plan. Mr. Douglas 
has recently enrolled himself as a member 
of the Massachusetts Insurance League, 
which is in direct charge of the measure. 
The leaders of the insurance league know 
of other public-spirited men who will 
guarantee funds for carrying out the 
experiment in various places. 

The Massachusetts Civic League has 
adopted the measure as one worthy of its 
best support and it is now issuing to its 
members literature describing the plan 
and asking for their co-operation. 


The Illinois Board of Pub- 
lic Charities has compiled 
a census of tuberculosis in 
the twenty state institutions under its 
supervision. Among a grand total of 
17,382 inmates, 1,125 or 6.47 per cent 
present advanced, curable or suspected 
cases. 

The prisons and reformatories show a 
smaller per cent than one might expect, 
especially as the number of “suspected” 
cases is more than half of the total. The 
two state prisons have 1.25 per cent of 
tuberculosis convicts, but there are only 
five “advanced” and eight curable cases, 
the remaining nineteen being suspected. 

The boys’ school at St. Charles, shows 
a very high per cent, .75, but only three 
of the total of fifteen, are positive cases, 
twelve being suspected. 

As is usually the case, the institutions 
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for the mentally affected show the largest 
proportion of consumptives, 1,048 cases 
among 10,577 inmates, or 9.96 per cent, 
being reported. The hospitals for insane 
have per cents varying from 1.02 at Jack- 
sonville, to 6.18 at Watertown. The 
asylum for incurable insane has 2.3 per 
cent, but twenty-three of the forty-two 
cases enumerated are suspects. The 
other seven institutions—schools for deaf 
and blind, soldiers’ orphans, soldiers, 
soldiers’ widows—have very few cases; 
only nine among 2,719 inmates or .3 per 
cent and one third of these are suspects. 

The institution which appears specially 
infected and which brings the per cent 
of the whole institution population to a 
number that seems alarming, is the school 
for feeble minded. If the figures shown 
are accurate, it is indeed high time for 
the state to take radical measures. Out 
of a population of 1,252, it is reported 
that 798 or 63.74 per cent are infected. 
Three hundred and ninety-nine of these 
are curable and advanced cases, and an- 
other three hundred and ninety-nine are 
suspects. If we leave this institution out 
of consideration we find the following: 
Total of suspected, curable or advanced 
cases of consumption, two per cent of the 
institution’s population positive cases, 
ignoring suspects, about one per cent, 
or 165 in a population of 16,130. 

The percentage of positive cases by 
classes of institutions, ignoring the Lin- 
coln School, is as follows: In hospitals 
for insane, 1.4; in penal institutions, .6; 
in all other institutions, .26. 

It would be interesting to know more 
definitely what degree of suspicion at- 
tends on the “suspects”; whether they 
exhibit a suspicious temperature, have a 
characteristic cough or whether there is 
any scientific foundation for classifying 
them among the tubercular. However, 
the conditions at the Lincoln school are 
bad enough, even should all these ‘“sus- 
picions” be unfounded. 


Elsewhere is printed en- 
tire the remarkable ad- 
dress delivered by Miss 
Helen Keller before the public meeting, 
the past fortnight of the New York 
Association for the Blind. It was 
hard to tell the seeing from the un- 


“Light in 
Egyptian 
Darkness.” 
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seeing speakers, so active were the lat- 
ter. Dr. David H. Greer, as presiding 
officer introduced Edwin Grasse, the 
blind violinist, who was followed by Dr. 
Robert C. Moore, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind, 
whose father invented the “Jensen” 
type which with the Braille and the New 
York point are the principal systems for 
the blind. Eben P. Morford, the well- 
known blind state commissioner for the 
blind and superintendent of the Indus- 
trial Home for Blind Men in Brooklyn, 
spoke and illustrated his remarks, by 
stereopticon and moving pictures. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott followed with an effect- 
ive appeal for assistance. Then came 
Miss Keller—accompanied by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell who in answer to her 
telegram “I need you” had_ hurried 
from Washington. Phrase by phrase 
Miss Keller spoke while Dr. Bell re- 
peated it loudly for the audience. The 
speech is quite as wonderful as the per- 
formance of delivering it. Its deep intro- 
spection and wide perspective are as 
forcible as the fact of its possibility is a 
crowning achievement of science and 
patience. An exhibition in the Astor 
Gallery followed at which many of the 
activities of the blind were shown by the 
blind themselves. 


The Fine System 


Samuel J. Barrows 


Governor Warfield of Maryland com- 
plains that much of his time is taken 
up by cases, generally trivial in their 
character, of persons who have been sent 
to jail by police magistrates in Balti- 
more in default of payment of fines for 
assaults or violation of city ordinances. 
He has asked the legislature for relief by 
amending the laws so as to give 
the court or magistrate the power to desig- 
nate the time of imprisonment, basing the 
same on the amount of fine imposed instead 
of the minimum of thirty days for a fine of 
fifty dollars or under. Now, a man whose 
offense merits a fine of only one dollar has 


to serve as long as a man who is fined fifty 
dollars. 


It is not only in Maryland, but in every 
state of the Union and in fact in nearly 
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all civilized countries that certain evils 
attending the fine system are recognized. 
At the last meeting of the International 
Prison Congress the subject was dis- 
cussed with great thoroughness in the sec- 
tion on criminal law. One of the main 
difficulties attending the fine system con- 
cerns its collection. In case it cannot be 
recovered is imprisonment to be used as 
an alternative? If so, on what terms shall 
the fine be commuted into imprisonment? 
In many cases a fine is used as a supple- 
mentary penalty in addition to imprison- 
ment. Thus a man may be sentenced t> 
imprisonment for a year, with $500 fine, 
and if the fine cannot be paid he must 
serve an additional term of imprison- 
ment. In New York a day’s imprison- 
ment is considered as equal to a dollar 
fine, so that a man who has a five hun- 
dred dollars’ fine must serve five hundred 
days. 

One objection to the fine system as 
thus administered is that it establishes a 
distinction between rich and poor. To 
a multimillionaire the imposition of a five 
hundred dollars’ fine is a mere bagatelle. 
To a poor laborer it is a large sum. And 
the inequality between rich and poor is 
emphasized when the latter is obliged to 
work out his fine by imprisonment. 

Some penologists in view of these defects 
of the fine system would abolish it alto- 
gether. On the other hand there are 
those who consider it an important part 
of the penal system. They urge its re- 
tention on the ground that it is a much 
better penalty for a great number of 
offenses than imprisonment. Those who 
take this view object to imprisonment 


being the alternative penalty for the fine. 


For those offenses which are committed 
by people of comparatively normal char- 
acter, such as offenses arising from 
neglect to observe sanitary laws, or 
offenses due to a violation of police ordi- 
nances, the ancient method of imposing 
a fine seems a rational method of secur- 
ing obedience to social standards. The 
only way to reach many people is to 
touch their pockets. Here, however, the 
question at once arises, shall the same 
fine be imposed on rich and poor alike? 
The owner of an automobile is fined ten 
dollars for going too fast; the owner of 
a push cart is fined five dollars for stand- 
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ing still. The excessive speed of the 
automobile is dangerous to life and limb; 
the immobility of the push cart violates 
simply an ordinance requiring peddlers 
to keep moving to avoid congestion of 
traffic. The automobile owner can easily 
afford to violate the law; to the peddler 
it is a hardship. How shall equality be 
secured ? 

The Norwegian penal code instead of 
securing equality by a fixed sum of 
money, permits the judge to consider the 
pecuniary conditions of the condemned 
and his reputed ability to pay. The fine 
is based upon his income and expendi- 
ture. Thus in fixing the amount of the 
fine, the judge has in view the possibility 
of its recovery and also its force as a 
deterrent. The International Prison 
Congress went so far as to recommend 
that the judge be authorized to apply a 
fine as a supplementary penalty in all 
cases where greed is recognized as a mo- 
tive for the commission of an offense. 
It also declared that 


1, In the judgment the fine should be fixed 
proportionately to the fortune of the con- 
victed person. To this end the judge should 
ascertain in the course of the procedure the 
financial condition of the accused. If he is 
without means the judge should declare the 
fine irrecoverable. That fine is regarded 
as irrecoverable whose payment would en- 
croach upon the necessities of life of the 
condemned. 


2. The authority charged with the execu- 
tion of the judgment should be authorized to 
permit the payment of the fine by instal- 
ments or by public work. The convicted 
person should have the right of appeal to 
superior authority against the decisions of 
the executive authority. 

3. The remainder of the fine should be 
remitted to the person who punctually pays 
three-quarters of his payments when due or 
of his obligation to work without having in- 
curred a new condemnation. 

4. In case of the insolvability of the con- 
demned person the substitution of imprison- 
ment for the fine should be avoided by re- 
sort to other means and especially by labor 
for the commonwealth. 

5. The fine is not to be exacted from the 
heirs of a deceased condemned delinquent. 

6. Joint responsibility with reference to a 
fine should never be imposed. 


The adoption of these recommenda- 
tions of the International Prison Con- 
gress would work a revolution in the fine 
system. In countries where taxes are 
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imposed based on income it would not 
seem revolutionary to impose fines in the 


same way. The provision providing for. 


the payment by installment as may now 
be done in Massachusetts and New York 
under the probation system is a wise and 
practical measure. The practice of sen- 
tencing convicted persons to prison to 
work out their fine is altogether objec- 
tionable. If imprisonment is imposed at 
all it should be with some view to the cor- 
rection of the offender and should not be 
made dependent upon his bank account. 
The many evils of the short sentence are 
aggravated by the fine system. In a 
state like New York where thousands of 
prisoners are maintained in idleness, the 
penalty of a fine is also a penalty on the 
taxpayer when the person is unable to 
pay it and must be condemned to prison 
to work it out; for it costs the state 
more to maintain the prisoner in idleness 
than to cancel the fine. 

It is evident that without entirely 
abolishing the fine system most of its 
defects could be corrected by revising 
our laws. 
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To those wishing to study the subject 
workingmen’s insurance and employers’ 
liability more fully than presented in this 
issue the following works will give clear 
and detailed accounts of workingmen’s 
insurance and bring the subject down to 
date. 


1893. Brooks, J. G. 

Compulsory insurance in Germany (U. 
S. Commissioner of Labor, 4th special 
report, 358 p.). 

1898. WiLLoucHBy, W. F. 

Workinginen’s insurance. 368 p. 

1899. New YorK—Bureau of Labor statistics. 
Industrial accidents and employer’s re- 
sponsibility for their compensation (an- 
nual report, No. 17, 1899, pt. 2, pp. 555- 
1162). 

1900 MASSACHUSETTS BuRrwAU OF STATISTICS 
or LABOR. 


Insurance of workingmen (Report, 1900, 
pt. 2, pp. 68-250). 
Notyn.—Gives clear and compre- 
hensive view of subject both in 
U. S. and foreign countries and 
incorporates the conclusions of 
authoritative French, German and 
Italian writers. 
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1902. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Commons 


Weser, A. F. 
Workmen’s compensation acts of foreign 
countries (U. S. Labor bulletin, No. 0, 
1902, pp. 549-51). 
Nore.—tTabulation of acts in the 
several countries revised to 1902. 
Kerr, W. D. 
Workmen’s compensation for industrial 


accidents. (Wisconsin Bureau of Labor 
and Industrial Statistics. Report, 1904, 
pp. 409-539.). 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND So- 
CIAL SCIENCE. 
Insurance (Annals, September, 1905). 
Norr.—Contains articles by Hoff- 
man on Industrial insurance, pp. 
283-99; Lott, on accident insur- 
ance, pp. 308-18; Moore’ on liabil- 
ity insurance, pp. 319-39 


MASSACHUSETTS BuRBAU OF STATISTICS 
OF LABOR. 
Old age pensions (Labor bulletin 37, pp. 
187-208, 1905; also Report, 1905, pt. By. 

Notr.—Comprehensive bibliography, 

pp. 205-8. 
SCHAFFNER, MARGARET. 
Railroad co-employment, 27 pages. (Wis- 
consin free library commission—Compar- 
ative legislative bulletin.) 

Notrr.—Besides the general. refer- 
ences, there are given the early his- 
tory of the doctrine of common 
employment, the modification of 
this doctrine prior to the intro- 
duction, of systems of industrial 
insurance, and the various systems 
of insurance: in force to-day in 
European countries; also the pres- 
ent employer’s liability laws in 
the several states of U. S. In 
conclusion are added the judicial 
decisions for and against the doc- 
trine of common employment up 
to 1906. 

GRIFFIN, A. P. C. 
Select list of works on employer’s liabil- 
ity. 25 pages. 

Notry.—The list is restricted to 
books and articles treating of the 
compensation. to workmen for in- 
juries caused by accident in their 
work, wherein the employer is 
held personally responsible, not 
taking account of compulsory in- 
surance however unless the prin- 
ciple of employer’s liability is em- 
bodied in the law. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 
Workmen's 
sions. 

Norn.—Henderson—Report of special 
committee, pp. 452-57; Vanderlip— 
Insurance from the employer’s 
standpoint, pp. 457-64; Fetter— 
Need of industrial insurance, pp. 
464-70. 

The Green Bag. April. Boston Book Co. 

NOTE.—Special issue on the abuse of 
personal injury litigation. 

HENDERSON, C. R. 


insurance and old age pen- 


Industrial insurance, pt. 1 (American 
Journal of Sociology, i 470-86, Janu- 
ary, 1907). 


Norn.—Prof. Henderson as chairman 
of the Illinois Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission has made an ex- 
haustive investigation of the sub- 
ject for the report to be _ sub- 
mitted to the legislature at its 
next session. He is also to cover 
the same field in a series of arti- 
cles sociologic and economic, of 
which the first has just appeared 
in the January number of the 
Journal. 


GLEN IRIS 


A GIFT TO NEW YORK STATE OF 
A THOUSAND ACRES OF PARK 
LAND IN THE GENESEE VALLEY 


~ 


William Pryor Letchworth, the donor 
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Mr. Letchworth now resides. 


thereon. 


“It is my privilege also to lay before you the public spirited 
proposal of the Honorable William Pryor Letchworth to convey 
to the people of the state of New York 1O0OO acres of land, ap- 
proximately, situated in the town of Genesee Falls, Wyoming 
county, and the town of Portage, Livingston county, upon which 
He desires to dedicate the land to 
the purpose of a public park or reservation, subject to his life use 
and tenancy and his right to maKe changes and improvements 
If it is your pleasure to provide for the acceptance of 
the gift the state will thus obtain title to a tract of rare beauty, the 
reservation of which for the purposes of a public park cannot 
fail to contribute to the advantage and enjoyment of the people.’”! 


Glen Iris 


William Pryor Letchworth’s Gift to the State 
Robert W. Hebberd 


Commissioner of Public Charities, New York City 


Governor Charles E. Hughes of New 


York concluded his message to the legis- 


lature of 1907 with the paragraph print- 
ed above. 

Not a few of us who have been inter- 
ested in the charities of the state of New 
York, have made at least one pilgrimage 
to the sylvan retreat of William P. Letch- 
worth, on the banks of the Genesee at 
Portage. Here by that forethought and 
patience so characteristic of Dr. Letch- 
worth, has been acquired an estate of rare 
beauty and magnitude which he now pro- 
poses to turn over to the state as a public 
park. 

Covering more than a thousand acres 
of woodland and garden on both sides 
of the Genesee, it has within its confines 
three waterfalls of imposing grandeur. 
One of them, within a stone’s throw of 
the house in which Dr. Letchworth lives, 
rivals the American fall at Niagara in 
height and volume of water. For a con- 
siderable portion of each sunny day the 
rising spray from this fall produces a 
beautiful rainbow from which the park 
gains the appropriate name of Glen Iris, 
or the glen of the rainbow. 

The park has for years been open to 
pleasure seekers, so long as they did not 
abuse the privilege, and it is estimated 
that nearly twenty thousand persons 
visited it last year. It is readily acces- 
sible from the stations of Portage and 


1A bill to receive the property passed the New York 
State Legislature on January 23, and was signed by 
“Governor Hughes. 
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Portage Falls on the Erie and the Penn- 
sylvania roads respectively, the former 
crossing the Genesee near the upper fall 
on a bridge 235 feet above the waters of 
the river. The park is also accessible 
by wagon from other nearby stations. 

The Genesee river rises in the Alle- 
ghenies in Potter county, Pennsylvania, 
and winds its way by the far famed 
Genesee Valley, through the New York 
counties of Allegheny, Wyoming, 
Livingston and Monroe, to Lake Ontario. 
At Portage, in the space of less than two 
miles, it precipitates itself over three falls, 
descending in all about four hundred feet. 
The upper fall is sixty-six feet in height; 
the middle fall, by Dr. Letchworth’s 
house, is 110 feet and the lower fall 
ninety-six feet in height. Between the 
middle and the lower falls sandstone 
cliffs rise perpendicularly to a height of 
350 feet, with the river ‘at their base. 
Professor James Hall, at one time state 
geologist, in a report made in 1843, stated 
that near Portage the river had in modern 
times left its ancient channel, which had 
become obstructed, and forced its way 
through the sandstone to join the old 
channel again some miles down the river 
near St. Helena. 

This estate has a romantic history. It 
is part of what has been known for many 
years as the “white woman’s tract.” The 
tract was acquired by Mary Jemison (a 
white woman who had in her early years 
been captured by the Indians. and had 
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married among them), through a treaty 
made by the Seneca nation with Robert 
Morris in 1797. By this treaty the Gar- 
deau tract of 17,927 acres, of which the 
park is a part, comprising a portion of 
the Morris reservation, was reserved for 
Mrs. Jemison. She was a woman of 
great force of character and upon this 
tract she and her descendants continued 
to reside until 1816. Subsequently she 
removed to the Cattaratigus reservation 
where she died in 1833, aged over ninety 
years. Her descendants are numerous 
upon the Indian reservations of the state. 
The remains of Mary Jemison are buried 
at Glen Iris. When her grave at Buffalo 
was about to be disturbed by some neces- 
sary public improvement, Dr. Letchworth 
had the remains removed to the park 
and there erected a monument in her 
memory. Her old log cabin stands near- 
by, restored and preserved as a reminder 
of the early days of Indian possession. 
The life of Mary Jemison, originally pub- 
lished in 1824, was republished by Dr. 
Letchworth in 1877. 

The writer well remembers the occa- 
sion of his first visit to Letchworth park 
to confer with its owner in relation to the 
welfare of the public charities of the 
state, and also the care taken by Dr. 
Letchworth to show the beautiful scenery 
of the estate in all its varied aspects. On 
every hand could be seen silent evidence 
of the care bestowed to make Glen Iris 
the fitting public gift so long intended, 
for Dr. Letchworth’s friends have for 
years been familiar with the fact that the 
park was intended to render pvublic serv- 
ice when its owner had passed away. 
Beautiful drives led through the woods 
to the bridge above and to the falls below. 
The farm houses were modelled after the 
Swiss chalet so as to harmonize with the 
wild scenery of the gorge. Near the 
lower fall was the cottage where the 
fresh air children from Buffalo were 
made welconie in the summer. On the 
estate, convenient to the house, was a 
museum containing . numerous Indian 
relics gathered in the locality, which is 
prolific of arrow and spear heads, and 
other evidences of Indian warfare, as 
well as of domestic life and husbandry. 
This museum also contains the’ fossil re- 
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mains of the head of a giant mastodon 
found in the neighborhood, and said to 
be one of the best preserved that has ever 
been discovered. Near the museum was. 
the old Indian council house brought by 
Dr. Letchworth from Caneadea to save it 
from destruction. The last council in 


the Genesee valley of the survivors of” 


the Iroquois confederacy met in this 
council house in Letchworth park in 1872. 
At that time Dr. Letchworth was adopted 
into the Seneca nation because of his 
friendship for the Indian cause, and was 
given the name of Hei-wa-ye-is-tah, 
meaning, ““The man who always does the 
right thing.” 

Dr. Letchworth, nearly half a century 
ago, conceived the idea of purchasing 
and beautifying an estate in the country. 
One day he saw from a distance the 
beautiful rainbow over the middle fall 
at Portage. This led him to examine 
and to purchase the place which he named 
Glen Iris. Since then a large part of his 
time has been given to beautifying the 


estate, but this has been done in such a- 


manner as to add to rather than sub- 
tract from the natural beauty of the park. 
From time to time, as this was possible, 
he purchased more land in order to con- 
trol the shores of the river with its. re- 
markable scenery. Many trees have been 
planted, some of them by distinguished 
guests in commemoration of their visits 
to Glen Iris. 

It is said that since it first came into 
his possession Dr. Letchworth has ex- 
nended nearly half a million dollars on 
the park, and this really seems to be a 
conservative estimate. 

This act of generosity on the part of 
Dr. Letchworth fittingly rounds out a life 
of great public usefulness. For twenty- 


three years, from 1873 to 1896, he was ) 


a member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties from the eighth judicial district. For 
a long neriod he was president of the 
board. During all these years Dr. Letch- 
worth gave his time and his means toward 
improving our system of charities without 
charge to the state for either services or 
expenses. He personally visited, in a 
spirit of rare devotion, the hospitals for 
the insane, the homes for children and 
the almshouses and other institutions of 


| 
| 
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Glen Iris 


oe and helped to remedy many of 

the abuses incident to their administra- 
tion in the earlier days when proper 
methods were not so well known and 
understood as at the present time. Con- 
servative in action, Dr. Letchworth was 
possessed of a determination when satis- 
fied that he was right in his conclusions, 
that seldom failed to produce the results 
he intended. Largely through his per- 
sistent efforts children were removed 
from the almshouses over a quarter of a 
century ago, and his influence was strong- 
ly felt in the adoption of plans to re- 
move the insane, the feeble-minded and 
the epileptics from like surroundings to 
the better care of state institutions. 

Dr. Letchworth is the originator of 
what is commonly known as the New 
York system of almshouse construction, 
which provides separate buildings for the 
sexes, with an administration building in 
the center, and a service building behind 
it, all joined by connecting corridors. 
Because of its safety and convenience of 
administration, this system has been 
largely adopted throughout the country. 
He is the author of a standard work on 
the insane and of another on the epileptic, 
and has written an interesting volume on 
Homes for Homeless Children. His 
library at Portage is said to contain more 
works on charitable topics than any other 
library. He was president of the Eleventh 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections which met at St. Louis in 
1884 and of the First New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
which met at Albany in Igoo. 

In recognition of his philanthropic 
Services to the state the University of 
the state of New York conferred upon 
Dr. Letchworth the degree of L.L. D. in 
1893. 
~ Despite his Quaker ancestry, we learn 
from the history of Wyoming county 
that during the Civil War the local com- 
pany of the national guard was named 
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after Dr. Letchworth because he had as- 
sisted in its organization and had helped 
to make the county seat a place of deposit 
for military stores and a rendezvous for 
the soldiers. 

It is said that interests similar to those 
that have endangered the scenic beauty 
of Niagara are at work to prevent the 
acceptance of Dr. Letchworth’s gift to 
the state, believing that it may interfere 
with their plans for the use of power. It 
is exceedingly doubtful if they will be 
able to accomplish this purpose. In 1898 
legislation was obtained by a water power 
company, supposed to have its head- 
quarters and to be backed by politicians 
in the city of Rochester, through which 
a charter was granted enabling it to take 
under the power of eminent domain what 
land it needed to accomplish its purpose. 
By the terms of this charter, however, 
the sum of not less than $300,000 was to 
be spent within five years for storage 
dams and other improvements, or the 
legislation would become ineffective. 
These moneys were not expended, but at 
the close of the session of 1906, the act 
was amended extending the charter of the 
company until 1911. 

Under the terms of the gift the Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historical Preservation 
Society will become the custodian of the 
park. The committee of the society 
which presented the subject to. Governor 
Hughes is composed of Dr. George Fred 
Kranz, Professor L. H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell, Charles M. Dow of Jamestown, 
Francis Whiting Halsey. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger of the Board of Education, 
Deputy Comptroller H. Taylor Phillips, 
Colonel Henry W. Sackett and E. H. Hall 
of New York. They and their confreres 
of the society can be trusted to see that 
the patient self-sacrifice of the donor is 
not set aside by the cupidity of those 
who would destroy the beautiful scenery 
of Glen Iris in order to enrich themselves 
and their associates. 


“Phere is still a little life at the stations even at four erelock in the morning.” 


Nov. 


, 1906—4 a. m.) 


The Newsboy at Night in Saami, 


Scott Nearing 


Secretary Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee 


“Hello, boys, 
tures?” 

“Say mister d’ye take us fer farmers? 
D’ye think we’re damn fools? Don’t you 
spose we know what you want the 
pitcher fer?” 

“Why do they want it?” demanded a 
youngster with a shock of bright red 
hair, who had already lined up to have 
his picture taken. 

“They want it to take to city hall and 
git us pinched. Don’t you do it, Reds,— 
the last time I got pinched they took me 
pitcher and kep’ it up at the jail.” 

But Reds is not daunted,—‘I ‘ain't 
scared,” says he, and the picture is ac- 
cordingly taken. 

They were professional newsboys who 
spend their time on the street and make 
their living by selling papers. Some of 
them had been to jail; some of them 
had been to the house of refuge; all of 
them were familiar with the “rogue’s 
gallery”; all of them knew what crime 
was; and to these boys a chance to steal 
was an opportunity not to be lightly 
passed. 

Although the clock in the city hall 
tower pointed to midnight, the work of 
the boys had scarcely begun. Saturday 
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let us take your pic- 


night is the business night among the 
newsboys, for the Sunday papers are 
published, some of them as early as 11.30 
Saturday evening. There is good profit 
in selling Sunday papers, and the people 
who frequent the streets and buy them 
from midnight on Saturday until three 
or four o’clock Sunday morning give 
many “tips,” or often forget to ask for 
change, without knowing it. So the news- 
boy who is allowed by his parents and 
the authorities to spend Saturday night at 
work can sometimes make as much be- 
tween II p.m. Saturday and 11 a. mm 
Sunday as he would make during the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Each Saturday at something after mid- 
night a group of boys begins to gather 
before the news company’s office at 13th 
and Filbert streets, where the various 
Sunday editions come between 12:30 and 
2 A.M. These boys are of all ages and 
sizes, white and black; but all are dirty, 
more or less ragged, and all but the 
“new boys” have hard lines on their faces, 
the effect of the long night hours on the 
streets. : 

A police officer is assigned to night 
duty at 13th and Filbert streets, because 
the newsboy throng grows large toward 


The Newsboy at Night in Philadelphia 


~ one o'clock Sunday morning, and is apt 
to become turbulent and disturb the men 
and women sleeping in neighboring 
houses. The general duty of the officer 
is to keep the boys reasonably quiet. 

Occasionally, however, he is called 
away for a short time, and then, as if 
by magic, dice appear from numerous 
pockets and the fun begins. The boys 
“shoot craps”; they all do it, and from 
big to little they “know the ropes” and 
“play the game” while the “copper is 
dodging.” Directly across from the office 
is a saloon and on the steps of this 
saloon, night after night, one may see 
boys “shooting craps” until a whistle 
sounds, and then in a twinkling, the dice 
disappear, and the boys sit smoking on 
the saloon steps. The uninitiated are as- 
tounded at this transformation. For a 
moment it is-unaccountable, but then, up 
some alley or along the dark street, comes 
the “copper,” who has been seen by the 
-eagle eyes of the boys long before he 
came within the range of ordinary vision. 

At last one o’clock sounds and the 
papers begin to come from the various 
office in wagons drawn by bony horses, 
and driven by boys with ragged hair 
and wolfish eyes. The whole throng 
stops its “copper” watching, and crap 
shooting, and story telling, and smoking, 
and lying, and fighting, and swearing, 
and makes a dive for the door of the 
news company’s office, where each boy 
struggles in a wild attempt to get in first. 

Finally they begin to emerge with great 
bundles of papers slung on their backs. 
' It is no unusual sight to see a boy of ten 
or eleven carrying forty pounds of papers 
away from this corner at two o'clock 
Sunday morning,—carrying them block 
after block and crying his wares as he 
goes. 

When the boys are in a group of two 
or three, it is very difficult, sometimes 
even impossible to photograph them, but 
in the crowd at the news office the gang 
spirit is strongly developed, and the boys 
‘are not afraid to be photogravhed, but 
on the contrary are rather glad to “have 
their faces pulled.” The only fear which 
agitates the street boy’s breast is that he 
will be “pinched” and identified by his 
picture. Conscience works even on the 
streets at 2 A. M. 

Saturday night selling begins with the 
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closing of the theatres at 11 o’clock. The 
last editions of the evening papers are 
sold here, and although the trade in news- 
papers is not particularly brisk, the carry- 
ing of papers serves as an excuse for the 
boys to beg from the theatregoers. A 
bashful young man, taking his best girl 
to the theatre for the first time, is par- 
ticularly “easy,” and the newsboys “spot” 
him at once and are sure that if they do 
not sell a paper, they will at least get a 
nickel for their pains. The theatre crowd 
is the beginning, but only the beginning 
of the night’s work. 

If the evening is pleasant hundreds of 
people go into the restaurants after the 
theatre is out and stay there for three- 
quarters of an hour, and by the time they 
are ready to make their trains, the Sun- 
day papers are in the hands of the boys, 
who do a thriving business with this class 
of patrons. ; 

The restaurant crowds last until mid- 
night, and then there is another crowd, 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, de- 
pending on the season and the weather, 
which continues its Saturday night vigil 
until late Sunday morning, and the lode- 
stone of this crowd is Chinatown. 


“Say, Mister, if you want 
to see somethin’ doin’ go to 
B70) 

The advice was given by a ten year 
old boy who had had a long experience 
of newsboy life, and the advice proved 
good, for this child knew well the condi- 
tions of which he spoke. 

Chinatown is not an elevating place 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but after twelve o’clock Saturday night 
the surroundings would be considered bad 
for most men and women. Imagine then 
their effect upon the boys from ten to 
fourteen who are allowed to sell news- 
papers and beg in the vilest resorts the 
place provides. 


We followed 


With the 
Newsboy in 
Chinatown. 


directions and went to 
87. The boy was right,—there was 
“something doing.’ On the second floor, 
in the front of the building, was a large 
room filled with drunken sailors, with 
young men, some of whom seemed 
scarcely more than boys, and with women 
who openly stated their mission in the 
place to every likely comer. Everybody 
smoked, everybody used catch phrases, 


Professional newsboys—2 a. m. 


the most: decent of which will never ap- 
pear in print. 

Upon this scene of vileness and de- 
pravity enters the newsboy. 

On one night we saw fifteen boys in a 
group just as the policeman was chasing 
them out of the Chinatown district at 
half-past three Sunday morning. The 
youngest boy was clearly not over ten 
and the oldest was barely sixteen. 

It would not be fair to maintain that any 
of these boys learn in the Chinatown -re- 
sorts, because from their conversation 
one may judge that they could easily 
teach even the frequenters of Chinatown. 
But perhaps back in their young days 
before they were professional newsboys 
at ten years of age,—perhaps there they 
learned some things that helped to make 
them professonal newsboys,—embryo 
professional criminals. 

In the Chinatown resorts the language 
was bad, but among the newsboys it was, 
if possible, more vile. The leading re- 
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sorts they knew by heart; their fre- 
quenters they knew by sight. Some of 
them were even privileged to know the 
leading criminals, and of this acquaint- 
ance they boasted as one would boast of a 
jewel or a great deed. 

“Take me pitcher? Not on yer life! 
D’ye want to hand me a lemon? Don't 
you s’pose I know? We're on to you, 
we are! W’en me brudder was pinched 
they took his pitcher and put it in the 
‘rogue’s gallery.’ You don’t get meé 
pitcher in no ‘rogue’s gallery.’ Not on 
yer life. Go to hell!” 

We spent nearly an hour trying to 
photograph some of them. But they were 
very shy,—they stood in terror of the 
“rogue’s gallery.” Why not? 

“You’re a crook,’ remarked a twelve 
year old boy to a boy of eleven. 

“°Tain’t me, mister, it’s him that’s the 
crook,” answered the boy of eleven. “His 
brudder’s in “ref” (house of refuge), 
and he’s worse’n his brudder.”’ 


Chinatown—3.30 a. m. 


“Go on! It is him, mister, he stole 
ten dollars from ’is mudder and mos’ got 
pinched.” 

And_ these 
twelve. 

It was hard work, but after an hour 
we did get a picture. 

“Me face? Not on yer life, you don’t 
eae tne face, - “Well, let us take your 
back then?’ He! He! All right; come 
on Mickey,’ ’and so we got the picture 
at half-past three in the morning of two 
of the “Chinatowners,”—the back of the 
one, the front of the other, but both in 
Chinatown. And around us, as we took 
the picture stood thirteen other boys, the 
youngest of whom was clearly not over 
ten and the oldest barely sixteen. 


boys were eleven and 


“Come over here wit me, 
mister, and I’ll show ye 
where de kids sleeps.” 

It was nearly two o’clock and our con- 
ductor, a child of ten, led us through the 
dark streets to a narrow alley. As we 
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In the Early 
Morning. 


entered the alley there was a stir at the 
other end and a score of gnomelike 
fhgures started up in the darkness and 
flitted away into doorways and odd cran- 
nies here and there. We had reached 
the spot in a half minute, but there was 
no more signs of these gamins than there 
is of the baby partridges after the mother 
has sounded the note of warning. All 
had gone save one. He sat doubled up, 
fast asleep. It was December and the 
early morning air was bitter cold, but he 
did not move even when the powder 
flashed and the newsboys shouted: 


“Did ye get his pitcher, mister? Hey, 
Ike, they’ve tooked yer pitcher.” 
Even then he only stirred a little. Had 


it been colder he would have frozen to 
death, for the drowsiness had seized him, 
but it was not very cold and he sat beside 
an opening through which a blast of hot 
bad smelling air poured constantly; and 
there he slept. 

At half past three Sunday morning 
the city authorities interfere and the 


2 a.m. at the station. 


newsboys are driven out of Chinatown. 
“Go along home, you little devils,” says 
the officer, “there is nothin’ more doin’ 
here to-night. Go along home with you, 
and don’t bother me,” and they go with- 
out any further persuasion, for business 
grows dull around three o’clock, and 
there is not much “doing.” Many of the 
restaurants close down, the automobiles, 
carriages and cabs drive away, and 
Chinatown, or at least a part of it, sleeps 
for a season. 

There is still a little life at the stations, 
even at four o’clock in the morning. At 
Twelfth and Market streets there is a 
grating through which a current of warm 
air is continually forced out into the 
street, but the eye of the passerby 
scarcely detects the grating so thickly is 
it covered with prostrate forms, some of 
them so tiny as to excite the compassion 
even of the people who frequent the 
streets at this hour. 

Here on the sidewalk they lie and doze, 
with sunken eyes and haggard faces, 
waiting for the morning light, which 
brings with it new customers for their 
Sunday editions. 
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But there are other warm gratings 
scattered through the downtown sections, 
and one who knows them may go from 
street to street, and from alley to alley, 
and find the boys lying asleep, worn out 
with their hard night of labor. 

In the city of homes, in the state which 
boasts a wealth equalled only by one 
other state on the American continent 
these boys sleep through cold winter 
nights. Sometimes they freeze to death 
and get a passing comment of ten lines 
in the early afternoon editions next day. 


Why are boys of eight and 
nine permitted to stay on 
the streets at night? 

There are many causes leading up to 
this condition. Beneath all others lies 
the fundamental one, the lack of a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of protecting the 
children. Closely allied to this is an- 
other, almost equally strong,—the lack 
of public knowledge of the true condition 
of affairs. 

These two things, co-operating, have 
led to a third cause,—Philadelphia has 
no law to protect these boys. “We are 


The Why of 
Newsboyism. 


The Sunday 


Hdition. 
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“He sat doubled up, fast asleep. 
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It was December and the early morning air 


was bitter cold.”—(2 a. m.) 


glad to say that boys under six are 
no longer allowed on the streets at night,” 
says one probation officer. No boys un- 
der six! 

One child was found who attended 
kindergarten during the week and sold 
papers Saturday nights. He was sent 
home and forced to stay there. It was 
this incident that led to the probation 
officer's remark quoted above. 

Then there are a number of immediate 
causes which led to newsboyism. 

Encouragement from the home results 
in much of the professional newsboyism. 
Sometimes the father is dead and the 
mother needs the money which the child 
can earn. But more often the family 
income is supplemented by sending the 
boys out for a few hours of paper selling 
each day. 

“Tt don’t hurt Isaac to sell papers,” 
said one father, “it’s good for him.” The 
facts of the case as reported by a charity 
society, are as follows: 

Selling papers on the street at one A. M., 
age twelve. Isaac is a good bov, he goes tn 
school regularly, and gives his mother all 
that he earns. He works four hours each 


day, and on Saturday he starts in at noon 
and works until six A. M. Sunday. Mother 


“Me face? 


Not on yer life. 
git. me face.” 


You don't 
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“Tt is no unusual sight to see a boy of 10 or 11 
carrying 40 pounds of papers.’ 


says she don’t see anything wrong in this 
and she needs the money. Parents fine 
people. Mr. H. had one boy put away by 
the juvenile court on charge of incorrigibil- 
ity. This boy sold papers, and spent his 
spare time on the streets, and the neighbors 
say he was just as fine as Isaac, who they 
think will go the same way. 


In many cases the boys want to go on 
the streets in order to have the pocket 
money which this life affords, and the 
ignorant or indifferent parents make no 
objections, but take the street life as a 
matter of course. 

Sometimes, though not nearly as often 
as is generally supposed, there is real 
need for the selling. 


Whatever the cause, the effect on the 
newsboy is always the same. He lives on 
the streets at night in an atmosphere of 
crime and criminals, and he takes in vice 
and evil with the air he breathes. If he 
grows into manhood and escapes the 
tuberculosis which seizes so many of 
these boys of the street, the things that 
he has learned as a professional newsboy 
lead in one direction,—toward crime and 
things criminal. 


The professional newsboy is the em- 
bryo criminal. 


The Ominous 


Russian Famine 
William English Walling 


Within a few days there will 
arrive in America the official rep- 
resentative of that element of the 
Russian people which has appeal- 
ed most strongly in recent years 
to the American public—namely, 
the Zemstvos. It is perhaps the first 
time that the central organization 
of the only progressive govern- 
‘mental bodies which Russia has 
ever had, will be sent on an official 
mission to the United States. Such 
an ambassador should be more in- 
teresting to the American people 
and more universally welcome 
than the envoy of the Czar, ruler 
against its will of a down-trodden 
people. 

The Zemstvos are the local gov- 
ernment boards elected largely by 
the landed nobility for the purpose 
of carrying on hospitals, schools 
and advancing agriculture. For 
a full generation they have been al- 
most universally liberal and progressive, 
having undertaken some of the most 
modern and scientific experiments in all 
three of the principal lines of their work. 
It was the congress of the Zemstvos 
more than anything else perhaps, that 
‘brought on the present so-called con- 
stitution or fundamental laws. In fact 
they went so far in the liberal direction 
that the inactive and conservative nine- 
tenths of the landed nobility which had 
formerly left the Zemstvos in the hands 
of the progressives, finally interfered in 
the elections and turned many of the 
liberals out. The reaction, however, has 
not yet had time to have much effect and 
it may be hoped that the liberal move- 
ment in the country at large will never 
give it time to destroy the splendid insti- 
tutions that the Zemstvos have built up 
against the continual opposition and har- 
assment of the central government. 

N. A. Shishkoff comes to America as 
an envoy extraordinary of a large part 
of the Russian nation to ask for the 
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Typical.symptoms of fatal hunger disease. The arms show 
the starvation, the legs have already begun to swell. 


sympathy and aid of the American peo- 
ple. Russia, that country of continuous 
famines, is now undergoing the worst 
famine that it has had for a generation, 
or perhaps in modern history. Accord- 
ing to the official government reports, | 
which are always conservative, some 
thirty million people are affected. I my- 
self visited last summer a majority of the 
afflicted provinces, and I know that the 
reports are in no way exaggerated. 
The word famine does not describe 
the conditions. That there were abso- 
lutely no crops in many districts, literally 
none, since there was not enough grain 
to make worth while its harvesting, is not 
the most important element of the situa- 
tion. That a large part of thirty million 
people—men, women and children, are 
starving, is not yet the worst. That the 
government has adopted a policy of re- 
lieving only the old persons, the women 
and the children, is also not the worst. 
The people of these districts, to be sure, 
are suffering terrible anguish from the 
direct results of poverty and starvation. 


\ 


Interior of peasant house. 


Little girl dying of hunger tyvhus. 


The 


disease is spreading rapidly among the 30,000,000 suffering. 


Hunger typhus and other contagious dis- 
eases are spreading like a fire among the 
afflicted people. Added to famine, is 
cold. Early in the winter the people 
spent all they had for food and had noth- 
ing left for wood. In some districts they 
have been burning their furniture. In 
many districts the bread is being mixed 
with the compound of weeds, in others, 
with straw, barks, or even with a certain 
kind of clay. None of these facts can 
be questioned. The Zemstvos have suffi- 
ciently trained scientific experts to organ- 
ize and report accurate investigations of 
the conditions. Samples of all of 
the above-mentioned breads may be 
seen in the capitals of the provincial 
towns. A friend of mine threw a piece of 
such bread to a hungry dog that refused 
to touch it. 

But even this is not the worst. The 
worst is that the people are eating up all 
their livestock and the seed corn which 
must be their sole source of income for 
the coming year. So great is the lack 
of seed for planting that the government 
has decided that over one-third of what 
it gives must go for seed corn. As io 
providing food for the cattle and horses, 
on which every farmer absolutely de- 
pends, in most cases nothing has been 
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done. Thirty million people are on the 
point of returning to the savage stage— 
I was about to say to the pastoral stage 
since they are without seed for planting— 
but they are equally without cattle and 
horses. They cannot turn back to shep- 
herding without sheep. 

The people are not actually eating 
most of the horses and cattle. Rather 
more subsistence can be procured by ex- 
changing them for potatoes and rye 
bread. But there has been such a great 
rush to the market, that horses have been 
selling for five dollars and colts for 
seventy-five, fifty and as low as forty 
cents. : 

The prospect of the permanent irn- 
poverishment, the economic decadence, 
the physical deterioration of that part of 
the population that does survive, makes 
an even more distressing and terrible 
picture than the horrible and acute suffer- 
ings of a few months. The period of 
starvation and its attendant diseases 
would be largely over with the coming 
of the June harvest were it not for the 
fact that the peasants are being forced 
by the combination of the famine and 
poverty to sell everything they have. 

Let it not be supposed that Russia it- 
self is not thoroughly aroused to the 


A Zemstvos refectory. 


Hungry women and children waiting for 


their daily bread. 


situation. There are societies that es- 
pecially busy themselves with the famine, 
-and all economic and political associations 
lend these associations a hand. The 
_Zemstvos have their special central com- 
mittee for dealing with the conditions. 
Mr. Shishkoff is the representative in 
‘this committee from the province of Sa- 
mara, where the suffering is most wide- 
soread and acute. The government also 
‘has its Réd Cross Society for distributing 
aid, and neither can nor does ignore the 
situation. 

However, the government is neither 
willing nor able, in the position in which 
it has placed itself through its own sins, 
‘to give the enormous amounts necessary 
to render sufficient assistance. About 
a hundred million roubles have been con- 
‘tributed. This amount will hardly reach 
farther than the old people and women 
and children, leaving the bread 
winners, who certainly in that ca- 
‘pacity should receive as much attention 
:as any other element of the family, to 
shift for themselves. The government 
also proposes to a certain extent to look 
after the need for seed corn. It does not 
pretend to do much towards furnishing 
“the fodder that is absolutely necessary 
-if the peasants are not to be robbed by 
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starvation of the miserable farm animals 
that they still retain. As it was before 
the famine, the average Russian family 
had only one horse, a sheep and one or 
two cows. 

So much for the government relief if 
it were honest. But it is not. One of 
the biggest scandals that Russian offi- 
cials have been accused of for years has 
risen in the last few weeks in connection 
with the very relief money for this 
famine. The government proposed last 
fall to take this relief entirely out of the 
hands of the local Zemstvos and concen- 
trate it in the ministry of the interior. 
The result was one of the biggest scan- 
dals of the scandalous administration of 
the czarism. The manager of the whole 
purchase of the relief supplies was the 
well-known Gurko, who it will be re- 
membered, was an adventurer of the gov- 
ernment before the Duma. To begin 
with, he let out all the contracts to one 
firm at a high price. The scandal arose 
when, after several months had passed by 
and a large part of the corn should have 
been delivered, only some six hundred 
thousand puds(a pud is forty pounds) had 
arrived at their destination out of a hun- 
dred million! Since that time the busi- 
ness has been taken out of this firm’s 
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hands and is more decentralized and is 
going somewhat better. In addition to 
frauds such as this, a considerable part ot 
the grain delivered is of an inferior 
quality and actually mixed with chaff or 
straw ! 

It is useless to state the exact mini- 
mum needs of the moment or the highly 
intelligent and energetic measures that 
the Zemstvos have taken with the paltry 
means at. their disposal to relieve the sit- 
uation. Mr. Shishkoff will tell America 
all that. I only want to appeal here for 
the attention of every philanthropic 
American to the greatest calamity that 
the human race is suffering at the present 
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time. Thirty million persons of the 
white race and from a nation from which: 
the future has perhaps the most to hope, 
are on the verge not only of starvation. 
but of being lowered into a pit of de- 
spond from which they may not be able: 
to raise themselves for years to come. 
The terrible miseries that these people 
are going through to-day, unless. 
they are relieved from every possible 
quarter, may be the beginning of a long 
period of suffering and a permanent 
lowering of the level of that moderate 
degree of civilization which under unend- 
ing difficulties, they have at last managed 
to attain. 


The Case of Labor Against Its Traitors 


Graham TJaylor 


The end of the first trial of Cornelius 
P. Shea, president of the international 
brotherhood of teamsters, and the begia- 
ning of the second one, ought to bring to 
a head one of the most disgraceful and 
dangerous episodes in the whole history 
of American industrial relationships. 
With fourteen other officers of the affii- 
ated teamsters’ unions, he was indicted 
for conspiracy to injure private business 
and public trade. The counts in this in- 
dictment include the most serious crimes 
for which recognized labor officials have 
ever been tried in Chicago. The evidence 
shows the conspiracy to have been not 
only against the emplover, whose differ- 
ence with the garment workers furnish- 
ed pretext for the teamsters’ symnathetic 
strike: not only against all other employ- 
ers who tried to do business with the 
strike-bound plants, but it is shown to 
have been a conspiracy to mis-appropriate 
the garment workers’ hard earned funds, 
to do murderous violence to union and 
non-union workmen alike who would not 
join the conspirators, to defy and defeat 
the courts and police of the city, and to 
make serious breach in public peace and 
“safety. 

Much of this evidence, while all along 
known by those closest to the facts, was 
attested in court by four of the indicted 
men who after the trial began changed 


their plea to “guilty.” Turning state’s. 
evidence they became the principal wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, being alter- 


‘nately guarded and hidden away to pro- 


tect them from attack. Chief among them 
is Albert Young, Shea’s predecessor in 
the leadership of the teamsters, who is. 
as guilty as he of former conspiracies. 
with the notorious bribery agent of cer- 
tain employers. 

The Former 
Conspiracy for 


Strike 
Brokerage. 


It is a public misfortune 
that the abundant evidence 
of that former conspiracy 
which might have been furnished earlier, 
was not available in this case, not being 
admissible because of statutory limita- 
tion. For it would have fixed responsi- 
bility and possibly penalty equally alike 
upon all who are held accountable for 
both series of these infamous conspira- 
cies. The moral effect of this trial, great as. 
it has been, would have been much more: 
effective if it could have involved Driscoll, 
the co-conspirator of Albert Young, and’ 
those in whose employ he was all the 
years in which these two men conspired 
to pervert both the labor union and em- 
ployers’ influence in calling strikes on 
and off for their own or others’ personal’ 
profit. This was to have been desired 
for the sake of impartial justice, as well 
as to clear up and prevent the recurrence 
of such an intolerable situation. 


The Case of Labor 


e 


The prosecution is not at fault, how- 
ever. For at the close of the team- 
sters’ strike in the summer of 1905, 
when Shea was indicted, the state 
made every effort to get evidence 
against Young and _ Driscoll from 
employers who had been victimized by 
them. In the daily press and otherwise, the 
prosecutor challenged and even pleaded 
with them to furnish the grand jury with 
evidence which would punish and right 
these outrageous wrongs and bring them 
to an end. Such evidence against these 
two men was withheld. But Driscoll 
brazenly confessed in the newspapers and 
testified before the grand jury that he 
had within five years “fixed” 400 
strikes and had expended nearly $50,000 
of somebody’s money in doing so, even 
specifying what had been paid to him as 
a “strike settling expert.” He was care- 
ful however to refer only to such occur- 
rences as could no longer be legally in- 
vestigated, and for complicity in which 
he could not be indicted at that time. 

Some employers, and a committee 
of the Employers’ Association, to the 
credit of their courage be it said, both 
then and since have done all in their 
power to bring Shea and his co-conspira- 
tors to trial and assure their conviction. 
Some of the union leaders and rank and 
file have at the peril of life and limb 
travely borne their harder part in bring- 
ing these traitors to their cause to justice. 


Labors But it is disappointing that 
Repudiation there have been so few of 
But Sure. them, and that while the 


great majority have maintained a timid 
or sullen silence, some have actively sup- 
ported the accused men and furnished 
funds for their defense in the face of all 
the facts against them. Such has been 
the reign of terror swayed by these trait- 
ors to labor and the law, through “graft” 
and the “strong arm” of the secret “slug- 
ger” and bolder “wrecking crew,” that 
some extenuation is to be shown indi- 
viduals for not offering to be witnesses 
against such odds as would almost have 
certainly brought personal injury or death 
upon them. But it is more difficult to 
excuse the strong labor organizations 
from withholding their corporate assist- 
ance to the officers of the law, or from 
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their long delay in purging the Chicago 
Federation of Labor from its timidly 
tacit complicity with all this treason 
against their own cause and country. 
Some months ago, however, in their 
own slow but sure way, by means. 
entirely within their own rank and 
file, the Chicago trade unions have 
rescued their federation from such 
terrorism and taint, and the several 
unions especially involved in these con- 
spiracies of their officials may confidently 
be expected to do likewise. The split in 
the ranks of the teamsters’ international 
body promises to bring about an all too 
tardy but final emancipation of their or- 
ganization from the perversion which has 
so long made it a disgrace to its members, 
a damage to organized labor, and a men- 
ace to the public. It must not be forgot- 
ten that this very teamsters’ union, aided 
by leaders of other unions, overthrew the 
leadership of Young and repudiated Dris- 
coll just before Shea was elected presi- 
dent. 

Danger 


and Disaster 
of the 


Apart from the verdict in 

this case, the Shea trial and 

sya’ all that led up to it incon- 

testably demonstrate how demoralizing 

and dangerous the sympathetic strike 

almost inevitably proves to be and what 
a last resort it should be considered. 

In this case some of the teamsters may 
have had a.certain “sympathetic” motive 
in striking to help the garment workers. 
They were indeed urged to take the part 
of the weak. But some of them at least 
had interests of their own which they 
thought to be at stake. Many among the 
garment workers were surprised at their 
zeal. “There must be something we do 
not understand to account for it,” said 
some of them who really had a grievance 
at issue with their employers. Others.of 
them were so suspicious of at least one 
of their own officers and of the teamsters” 
officials that they besought the latter to 
leave them alone. And the evidence of 
the teamsters having accepted $1,500 
of the garment workers’ money from this 
suspected official fully justifies their 
charge of betrayal. The teamsters had 
begun to fear, however, that they had 
something at stake. They had succeeded 
for several years in raising their wages 
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and improving their condition by more 
or less legitimate trade union effort. Their 
officers had been tempted, when flushed 
with this success, to venture upon illegiti- 
mate ways of still further increasing their 
power. In this too, unfortunately for 
them, they succeeded. Many of them 
thought their union to be so_ indis- 
pensable to other labor organizations 
and such a controlling influence with em- 
ployers that they presumed upon its 
power to have its own way with all who 
depended upon the work of its members. 


These corrupted leaders 
clearly saw that the begin- 
ning of the end of their in- 
justice and tyranny, and of the power and 
_ profits involved, was at hand. They felt 
they must fight for it sooner or later. Here 
and now the teamsters had no grievance 
of their own. But the garment workers 
were thought to have a real one, which 
would serve equally well to bring the 
most and least selfish of the teamsters 
into the fight. “It had to come,” they 
argued to themselves “So we might as 
well fight it now as ever.” This “ir- 
repressible-conflict” theory is always con- 
venient. It is handy to have around 
when anyone wants to do what he ought 
not to. It makes wrong seem right for 
awhile. It gives the grim determination 
necessary to a fellow who wants to pitch 
into the scrimmage anyhow, whether or 
not he sees that it is just or how it is com- 
ing out. So some of the teamsters’ rank 
and file seem to have thought when they 
were dragged by their corrupt officials in- 
to the garment workers’ fray. It was dead 
wrong for those who went in for them- 
selves. It was as great a mistake in 
those who took it up for others’ sake. 
Many employers too were spoiling for 
the fight. Some of them seemed as 
eager as the teamsters, to sail into it on 
general principles without waiting for a 
specific issue. The issue soon came to 
them however, and they could not do 
anything but accept it and line up for 
self protection. The temptation to carry 
the war anywhere into the enemy's 
country was very apparent in some quar- 
ters, even where hostilities had not been 
thought of. The mistake, if not the in- 
justice of these tactics, was seen and re- 


“Irrepressible 
Conflict ’’ 
Snare. 
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pudiated by cooler and wiser heads 
among the employers. The free-fight- 


for-all boomerang struck home on both 


sides all down the line. It has done more 
execution at the breech than at the muz- 
zle. Both sides now see that neither the 
systematic strike nor the “irrepressible 
conflict” was justified or paid. 

All parties concerned in this sinister 
tragedy have paid roundly for any part 
they have voluntarily taken in it. The 
city of Chicago and the county of Cook 
have innocently had to bear the brunt of 
a struggle which they are fighting out 
quite as much for the sake of the whole 
country as for their own citizens. 


But it will pay all involved in the prose-~ 


cution of these conspirators,—employers 
and workmen, state’s attorneys and wit- 
nesses, the city of Chicago, and Cook 
county,—to meet the heavy personal and 
public cost involved. Here are a few of 
the items of expense incurred, tabulated 
by Chicago newspapers: 


Talesmen summoned......... 6,800 
Talesmen examined... 2252.5 4,716 
Peremptory challenges _ by 

Prosecutions. a. oo eee 125 
Peremptory challenges by 

défense 22 A See ceen ee 128 
Venires of 100 men each...... 63 
Questions asked talesmen..... 150,000 


Estimated number of words. . 3,500,000 


Record oficase: pagesta, wie 7,000 
Length of trialby dayst see. 129 
Cost of examination and trial $32,308 


But whatever cost or risks might have 
been involved, public interests, and we 
emphatically add the interest of organized 
labor as truly, could not afford any fail- 
ure to fight this test case through to the 
bitter end, and see not only its legal, but 
still more, its moral issues carried 
through to their legitimate conclusions. 

_ The dead-lock of the jury on the ques- 

tion whether the indictment should have 
been for “conspiracy,” 
dence against the accused men unimpair- 
ed. The jurors admit that they did not 
consider the measure of each man’s guilt. 
The new trial begins as soon as another 
Jury can be sworn. But whatever the 
issue before the courts, the whole country 
declares the verdict in the case of “Labor 
vs. Shea, its betrayer,” to be “guilty as 
charged.” 


leaves the evi- 


The Death Roll of Industry 


Arthur B. Reeve 


To unprecedented prosperity such as 
the past year showed and the present year 
promises, there is a seamy side of which 
little is said. Thousands of wage earn- 
ers, men, women and children, were 
caught in the machinery of our record- 
breaking production and turned out crip- 
ples. Other thousands were killed out- 
right. How many there were no one can 
say exactly, for we were too busy making 
the record production to count the dead. 

France, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land have come pretty close to counting 
their death-roll of industry and to short- 
ening it. America does not even count 
the lives. We know the number of cattle 
and hogs slaughtered for food, but we do 
not know the number of men, women and 
children whose lives and limbs are crush- 
ed by the wheels of industry running at 
top speed. 

Yet though we do not know this total 
exactly, all methods of estimate lead to 
the conclusion that it must be in the 
neighborhood of half a million—equal to 
about one-half the number of immigrants 
who come to us from abroad in the same 
period. This loss happens at a time whien 
throughout the country the demand goes 
up for more men in every branch of in- 
dustry. 

First of all it is necessary to examine 
the facts which we already possess. The 
first step in the program of reform should 
be prevention,—before the fact; the sec- 
ond, restitution—after the fact. Placing 
more safety devices on our machinery, 
taking more sanitary precautions in our 
shops, and strengthening in general our 
present weak preventive legislation, make 
up the first part of the program. 

Concurrently comes the alternate side 
of the program,—restitution. Salvage 
work has been attempted in “bureaus for 
the handicapped” where wrecks of dan- 
gerous trades may be made as far as 
possible self-supporting. The ultimate 
goal of such a program will probably be 
workingmen’s insurance against accidents 
—the theory being that the wear and tear 
on human life is a cost of production as 
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much as the wear and tear on machinery 
and that the more equitable method of 
apportioning the risk of trade is on the 
consumer en masse rather than on the in- 
dividual worker or on the charity of the » 
community. 

In considering the problem of public 
responsibility and industrial accidents, 
let us piece together the fragmentary in- 
formation on the subject that we already 
possess. For the sake of convenience it 
is well to adopt the classification of in- 
dustries followed by W. F. Willoughby 
in his monograph published as a bulletin 
of the Department of Labor in 1901. Mr. 
Willoughy includes (1) railways; (2) 
mines and quarries; (3) factories and 
workshops; and. (4) building and con- 
struction work. If to these be added (5) 
agriculture and lumbering and (6) per- 
sonal and domestic service, these six 
great: groups of industry will almost 
cover the 29,000,000 wage earners of 
the United States: 


In none of the other great 
groups of industry in the 
United States, are equally 
complete and accurate statistics of acci- 
dents to employes gathered as in the 
first group, the railways. When the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
its first report in 1889, it found that of 
the 704,743 railroad employes, 1,972 
were killed and 20,028 were injured, a 
total of 22,000 for the year. During the 
latest year for which statistics are com- 
plete, 1905, of the 1,382,196 railroad em- 
ployes, 3,361 were killed and 66,833 in- 
jured, a total of 70,194. In other words 
though our railroads do not employ 
twice the number of men they did in 
1889, they kill or injure nearly three 
times as many. 

Where one railroad man in 35.2 was 
killed or injured in 1889, now I in 19.7 
is killed or injured. This startling 
change has been brought about by a more 
rapid increase in the number of injuries 
than in the number of deaths. One in 
every 414 railroad men lost his life in 


The 
Railways. 


1905 against one in every 367 in 1889 
and one in every 486 in 1897. 
Railroading itself is nearly twice as 
dangerous as it was eighteen years ago 
and traveling on the railroad is more 
than twice as dangerous. The compara- 
tively small number of accidents to pas- 
sengers should not distract attention from 
the comparatively large number of acci- 
dents to employes, nor the comparatively 
smaller increase in fatalities from the 
large increase in injuries. It is no won- 
der that railroad employes have declared 
that “when soldiering is as deadly as 
switching, international disarmament will 
be at hand.” It is not only switching 
that is dangerous—the chance of a rail- 
way mail clerk of coming through the 
year safely is twenty-one to one. The 
engineer takes one chance in nine 
that he will be injured before the 
year is over and one in 120 that he will 
be killed. The men working in the 
yards, the conductors and brakemen, the 
porter who makes the berth, the boy 
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Photograph by Brown Bros. 
Railroad wreck at Terra Cotta near Washington, D. C. 


The engineer of the train that caused this wreck had had only eight hours’ sleep 
out of the previous fifty-seven hours. 


who sells the magazines and newspapers, 
the man who handles the baggage, even 
the man at the crossing who signals the 
train with white or red flag—all face 
death every hour of the day. 

Of what importance the provisions of 
the commission have been, can be seen 
from the fact that after the introduction 
of the automatic coupler in 1897, the 
number of accidents in coupling fell from 
2,500 to 1,693. The number is now 
creeping up again slowly—during the 
quarter ending June 30, 1906, 68 more 
men were killed in this way and 393 
more injured than in the same quarter 
of the preceding year. 

Town and country are full of cases of 
men injured in this way.. A recent case 
that came to notice in New York was 
that of a man of thirty-seven who had 
been injured in a coupling accident in 
Cleveland. He secured no damages 
from the company though they paid his 
hospital expenses. He was later given a 
job as flagman which he held for twelve 
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years, but toward the close of that period 
they required him, handicapped as he 
was, to do switching. Afraid lest some 
worse accident might happen to him, he 
asked for work less dangerous to one 
in his condition and was told there was 
none. Drifting finally to New York, he 
was found a position as watchman in an 
office building at $11.00 a week. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered that 75 per cent shall be the 
minimum percentage of power brakes on 
all trains subject to the provisions of the 
safety appliance law. Not long ago the 
attorney general of the United States be- 
gan suits against several railroads for 
violation of the provisions of this law. 
Another change that should be made is 
in the better construction of the cars, 
such as the all-steel cars of the Pennsvl- 
vania, now being built for use in the 
passenger service in the tunnels under 
New York. All-steel cars of this sort 
reduce the danger from fire au.i flying 
splinters and are the nearest to non- 
wreckable yet devised. Perhaps no one 
so clearly stands in need of this change 
as the railway mail clerk. The loss of 
life occasioned by the use of compara- 
tively light postal cars requires that Con- 
gress’ shouid take some action to lessen 
this danger. 

In his last message President Roose- 
velt called attention to the need of an 
eight hour day for railway employes. 
About a month later a fearful wreck oc- 
curred near Washington itself. The 
sworn testimony showed that the engi- 
neer had had in all only eight hours’ 
sleep out of the previous fifty-seven. His 
time seems to have been twenty-two 
hours awake, then four hours’ sleep, 
nineteen hours awake, then four hours’ 
sleep, and finally eight hours awake. 

How many wrecks are due to the fact 
that an engineer or a train dispatcher 
has been on duty long beyond the limit 
of human endurance, the public never 
knows. Senator La Follette in arguing 
his sixteen-hour day maximum bill be- 
fore the Senate read a large partial list. 
When the bill was voted on viva voce a 
number of senators voted against it but 
when the vote was made a matter of rec- 
ord only one dared register in the nega- 
tive. It is now pending in the House. 
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But safety appliances, alert men and 
up-to-date equipment, will avail nothing 
if the block system be disregarded. J. J. 
Hill was quoted recently as saying: 


Every time I undertake a railroad journey 
nowadays, I wonder whether it is to be my 
last. The thing has grown to be uncertain. 
It is a fact of knowledge to every railroad 
man, that in this day from two to three 
trains enter at: times into every block of 
every system in the country. There is 
danger in it. 


Street railways, subways, elevateds and 


_ other local lines are almost as dangerous 


as the railways. Especially is this true 
where there is a third rail. One of the 
most careful painters on a New York 
elevated railway was recently paralyzed 
by contact with a third rail in performing 
his duty—an accident due purely to the 
failure of the company to provide him 
with rubber gloves. Other circum- 
stances of the case combined to strength- 
en his claim, which a lawyer is now 
pushing. 

Another case illustrative of the dis- 
regard of moral or economic obligations 
toward their men on the part of certain 
traffic corporations, is that of a mechanic 
who had been employed several years in 
the yards of the same company. He was 
struck by a live wire which affected his 
heart, twisted his neck, practically de- 
stroyed his eyesight, and rendered him 
a nervous wreck. On the day he was 
injured he received pay for only seven 
hours because he did not work a full 
day! On his partial recovery he was em- 
ployed as watchman and was approach- 
ed to sign a release of his claim for $10. 
He refused to do so and was discharged 
since he would not discontinue his suit 
for damages. The case resulted in a 
verdict in his favor of $2,000. Of this 
$1,000 went to his lawyer and $100 for 
witness fees leaving $400, the compensa- 
tion for almost all that made life worth 
living. The result was that in a short 
time he was a charge on charity. 


In the mines and quarries 
of the United States the 
figures that are gathered by © 
the several states are fairly complete as 
far as fatal accidents in coal mining are 
concerned. For years Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
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Insurance Company, has gathered the 
statistics for this branch of industry. He 
shows in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, that in eighteen states of the 
United States there were for 1905, 2,159 
fatal accidents in the coal mines: 


The fatal accident rate in American coal 
mines during 1905 was 3.44 per 1,000 em- 
ployes, against an average of 3.11 for the 
decade ended 1905. There was, therefore, 
an increase of 0.33 per 1,000, equivalent to 
210 lives more than if the rate during 1905 
had been the average for the decade 1896- 
1905. With the exception of 1902, the rate 
during 1905 was the highest on record dur- 
ing recent years. 


As for the non-fatal accidents, Penn- 
sylvania reported in the same year 1,123 
killed and 2,365 injured in anthracite and 
bituminous mining, a total of 3,488. This 
was an average of one killed or injured 
for every 55,000 tons -mined. 

Mr. Hoffman concludes : 


Evidently the tendency of the fatal-acci- 
dent rate in coal mining in the United 
States, is in the wrong direction. Mine labor 
has an increasing economic value and the 
annual loss of life represents a not incon- 
siderable diminution of national wealth. 


Mine accidents, as the readers of the 
newspapers know them, are the spec- 
tacular events of explosions and cave-ins. 
As a matter of fact, the individual acci- 
dents which under present conditions are 
passed over as of comparatively small 
importance, outnumber these in _ their 
tally of lives lost. Falls of roof or slate, 
coal-cutting machinery, and electricity 
are probably responsible for more deaths 
than the “deadly” fire-damp and the 
“careless” handling of dynamite. 

The introduction of coal cutting ma- 
chinery and the great influx of foreign 
labor, says James E. Roderick, chief of 
the Department of Mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, are the two chief causes of the 
constantly increasing number of acci- 
dents from falls of coal, slate and roof. 
He continues: 


Scores of foreign workmen annually meet 
their fate in this way and the question 
arises: Who is responsible for this great 
loss of life? The reports of the inspectors 
show clearly that over fifty per cent of the 
employes, especially the miners and loaders, 
are men that cannot understand the lan- 
guage of this country and are ignorant of 
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the dangers that surround them. It would 
be a most humane act if the foreigners could 
be prevented from working in the mines 
until they have acquired at least the rudi- 
ments of the English language, unless they 
can be put to work with competent men of 
their own nationality. It is my opinion that 
a foreman who allows incompetent foreign- 
ers to work together who do not understand 
the English language, should be held guilty 
of manslaughter in case of fatal accident 
to any of these men. 

The dangers cannot be entirely eliminated 
but they can be lessened greatly if the com- 
mon and well-known precautions are taken. 


In the collection of statistics for acci- 
dents in mining it is usually considered 
that the subject is exhausted when the 


coal mines are examined. Such is not — 
the case, of course, for confining statis-_ 


tics to the coal mines almost wholly neg- 
lects the mining operations of several 
large western states. Iron, copper, gold 
and silver diggings, to say nothing of the 
quarries, also add their quota of acci- 
dents. 

What is, then, the total number of 
miners in all mines killed and injured an- 
nually?, According to a statement pub- 
lished some time ago in the Indianapolis 
News, John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers, made an estimate 
that, in view of the known fatalities in 
coal mining, does not appear to be ex- 
cessive for the entire country. In the 
fifteen states which report mine accidents, 
5,986 miners of all classes were killed 
and injured in 1904. In view of the fact 
that the year’s record in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, the chief coal mining 
states, reached nearly that number, the 
figures are probably sufficiently accurate. 

In the fifteen remaining states where 
mining is an important industry, although 
records are not kept, he estimates the 
deaths at 2,000 and injuries at 4,000. 


Thus in anthracite, bituminous, iron, cop- 


per, lead, silver and gold mines, as well 
as quarries, there would be in a repre- 
sentative year probably 11,986 men either 
killed or injured. 


There are over 7,000,000 
American workingmen in 
the manufacturing and me- 
chanical trades, but only ten states make 
any effort to secure reports of accidents 
resulting from the dangers that surround 


The 
Factories. 


A fy-wheel accident at Cumberland, Maryland, 


burst ruining the machinery and wrecking the building. 


them—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. As far as real value at- 
taching to these reports is concerned, no 
Statistician has ever used them seriously, 
for in no case is it even claimed that com- 
plete returns are obtained, nor is it even 
known to what number of employes the 
figures obtained are applicable. The 
definition of what constitutes an accident 
differs in almost every state, and as for 
anything like compulsory reporting, it 
does not exist. 

There has been but one half-serious 
attempt in America to secure accurate 
statistics of accidents in factories, and 
that was made by the New York Bureau 
of Labor in 1899. The commissioner of 
labor and the chief factory inspector of 
the state then co-operated in a special 
effort to secure as complete as possible 
a record during the three months of 
April, May and June, of accidents in a 
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From the Fidelity and Oasagtvy Co. 
on July 22, 1905, in which a thirty foot fly-wheel 
The roof was pre- 
cipitated on the workmen and two were killed and ten injured. 


selected list of factories. The result of 
the investigation was the discovery that 
among 452, 435 employes, there were 
1,847 injuries in three months which, 
proportionately, meant 7,388 for the year, 
a rate of 16.33 per 1,000. 

In citing these figures, their limited 
value should first of all be pointed out. 
The accident rate reported in many in- 
dustries is ridiculously lower than the 
experience: elsewhere. From trade 
unions and other sources it was learned 


- that many accidents occurred in shops 


that did not report them. But one thing 
the investigation did show, that previous 
records were very defective. More acci- 
dents were reported in three months than 
had heretofore been reported in a year. 
Moreover these special reports covered 
only about half the factory workers of 
the state. 

Applying these figures to the manufac- 
turing and mechanical trades in the 
United States, it will be found that about 


796 Charities and 
115,000 accidents must occur annually 
if this proportion, 16.33 per 1,000, holds 
good. But, as the commissioner himself 
pointed out, this ratio is compared with 
38.3 per 1,000 in. Germany. “That such 
a difference actually exists in favor of 
New York, no one can believe who is 
familiar with the more intense energy 
and reckless purpose displayed by Amer- 
ican workmen. In fact all the more accu- 
rate statistics [railways and mines] go 
to show that the frequency of accidents 
in the United States exceeds that in 
Europe.” 

If such were the case, that the accident 
rate discovered was at least fifty per cent. 
too low, it would indicate that the cor- 
rect number for the entire country must 
be in the neighborhood of 230,000 acci- 
dents. This is only an estimate and only 
of value as such in view of the lack of 
facts. It shows that these industries are 
cumulatively dangerous and shows the 
need for investigation. 


The Commons 


New York is getting probably the best 
reports of accidents in manufacturing. 
Since 1902 the number of accidents so 
reported has increased over 100 per cent. 
A new law makes these reports confi- 
dential and they cannot be subpcenaed in 
court proceedings, a plan which should 
disclose a further and amazing increase 
when the figures for 1906 are tabulated. 
During the first quarter of 1906, 3,261 
accidents were reported, nearly half the 
total number for 1905. This, of course, 
does not mean an increase of accidents 
but better reporting. 

The most common type of factory 
accident is what the newspapers call 
being “caught in the machinery.” Judged 
by a newspaper clipping record of 612 
accidents, made as an experiment, thirty 
per cent. of factory accidents are of this 
nature. A large proportion of such acci- 
dents could be prevented by merely 
screening off moving parts of machinery. 


From the Fidelity and Casualty Oo. 
Wreck of a cement works caused by the bursting of two of three flywheels on the same shaft at 
Howe’s Cave, New York, March, 1905. 
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The 


Lynn boiler explosion of December 6, 1906, which caused Governor Guild of Massachusetts 
his annual message to urge more adequate boiler inspection. The boiler was 
ten years old and of an antiquated pattern. 


From Power. 


The Death Roll of Industry 


This is often prescribed by law but fre- 
quently not attended to. 
Cases of this sort could be multiplied 
indefinitely. Recently a man was picked 
up on the streets of New York for beg- 
‘ging. His hands and fingers were partly 
off—a sacrifice to the speeding up the 
machinery of a harvester company in 
_ Chicago. _He was an Armenian, unac- 
quainted with our laws, and easily put 
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while operating a feeding machine. She 
instituted a suit but the probabilities were 
against her recovering anything. An- 
ether victim with an artificial hand has 
been added to the list with nothing to 
show for it. 

A type of accident dreaded in the fac- 
tories is to be caught in the leather 
belting or struck by it when it snaps or 
flies off the shaft. Adequate protection 


From the Pittsburg Dispatch, 


The Eliza furnace at Pittsburg which exploded on January 9, showering the 


workmen with molten metal. 


Thirteen were killed and 


a dozen seriously burned. 


off by the manufacturer on the coin- 
munity for support. 

Young girls as well as foreigners are 
heavy sufferers. Cases in the big laun- 
dries of loss of arms and hands in 
mangles are frequent; almost never is 
there any compensation for the injury. 
In the jute mills about New York, scores 
are injured. A case that came to notice 
recently was that of a girl of seventeen, 
who had been injured two years befor? 


from accidents of this sort is not espe- 
cially difficult. Again, fly-wheels, revolv- 
ing too fast on account of overload or 
over-speed, burst, showering the men 
with as deadly fire as an exploding shell 
from hidden artillery. Last year a partial 
and incomplete record showed seventeen 
men killed and thirty-five seriously in- 
jured from this cause alone in seventy- 
seven such accidents. 

These accidents are naturally very 
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The Death Roll of Industry 


violent. Says William H. Boehm in 
Insurance Engineering: 


Since disruption nearly always takes place 
at a rim speed of 3 to 3% miles per minute, 
the heavy fragments are hurled with a 
speed so terrific that everything in their 
path is mowed down as by a bombardment. 
A single accident often involves the death 
and injury of scores of employes and a 
property loss of thousands of dollars. 


The temptation in speeding up the work 
to let a fly wheel run over speed has its 
counterpart in piling on pound after 
pound of steam pressure on a boiler that 
is not built to stand the load. What we 
are doing every year in this way is shown 
by comparing our figures with those of 
Great Britain. During the year 1905, 
there were fourteen persons killed and 
forty injured in Great Britain from 
boiler explosions. On the other hand 
The Locomotive published at Hartford, 
Conn., gave 383 persons killed and 505 
injured in the United States. 


The number of steam boilers in America 
is not fifty per cent greater than that in 
Great Britain, where the average of the last 
twenty-two years is twenty-eight killed and 
sixty injured. The number killed in the 
United States should not exceed 40 a year. 
As a matter of fact the death-roll is nearly 

-ten times that number. 


In foundries, machine shops, steel- 
mills, iron moulding shops, blast fur- 
naces, car-shops, locomotive works, roll- 


ing mills, and wire mills thousands of. 


men are every year caught in machinery, 
struck by heavy ingots, or by travelling 
steel cranes, or steel rails,—burnt, 
mangled and tortured. It is not to be 
supposed that all factories are charnel 
houses or that all employers are ruth- 
lessly slaughtering their men and coining 
their blood into dollars. Yet there is a 
reverse side to what we ordinarily look 
on as peaceful industry that is ghastly. 

Here is the statement of Joseph G. 
Armstrong, coroner of Allegheny county, 
where are blast furnaces and rolling 
mills: 


The number of deaths of foreigners in 
the mills in Pittsburg and vicinity has come 
to be nothing short of appalling, and after 
careful investigation of the matter, I am 
convinced that a great many are due to lack 
of proper protection. Conditions are such 
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at present that the life of a foreigner em- 
ployed in the mills is given less considera- 
tion than is the life of a horse or a mule. 


“Tf even the present laws were en- 
forced conditions would not be so bad,” 
said the Austro-Hungarian Consul, Adel- 
bert Merle, at Pittsburg. Hungarians, it 
was alleged, “disappear” from the tops 
of blast furnaces, where one misstep 
means a death worse than hell. One of 
the clippings of a newspaper record was 
headed ‘Slav spitted by red hot rail.” 

Within the past month came the hor- 
rible explosion in Pittsburg in which 
thirteen were killed by a belching of 
molten metal from a blast furnace. 
The deputy-coroner, after investigating, 
claimed that the furnace had not been 
working properly for two weeks and that 
many men in fear had quit their jobs. 
The accident, he said, could have been 
avoided had the furnace been shut down 
when the trouble first became apparent. 
The rush of orders kept the company 
from making the needed repairs in time. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
article does not deal with trade diseases. 
We are dealing with physical accidents, 
plain to the eye and countable. If these 
are uncounted, we can only guess at 
the human price of deadly white lead 
and its ‘‘wrist drop” and paralysis, of 
phosphorous’ matches and the disease 
called “phossy jaw,” of “potter’s con- 


sumption,’ of hatter’s “shakes” and 
“miner’s asthma” and “anthracosis” and 
the myriad of insidious diseases, like 


tuberculosis, that lurk in the materials 
and the work rooms. We are almost as 
ignorant of the extent and character of 
industrial accidents as we are of indus- 
trial diseases. 


‘enh fot From the mining of the 
Work. iron, the quarrying of the 
stone. and the felling and 

planing of the timbers; from the manu- 
facture of the steel beams and hauling 
them to their destination; from the exca- 
vation and blasting for the foundation 
of a modern skyscraper as well as the 
sinking of the caissons; from all these 
things to the riveting of the steel into 
its superb frame and clothing that frame 
with stone, the process of modern build- 
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ing construction involves a continuous 
spilling of human blood. 

For example, Chicago’s skyscrapers 
last year exacted the heaviest toll of 
human life recorded in the history of 
building operations in that city. Figures 
compiled in the annual death-roll of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union showed a great increase in fatali- 
ties among the men. Of a total member- 
ship of 1,358 mien in the union last year, 
156 either lost their lives or were totally 
or partially disabled. During the year 
before twenty-six were killed, twenty-six 
were so injured that they could not re- 
sume their trade, and the number of 
minor injuries totalled about eighty. The 
increased loss from ten to twelve per 
cent of the membership of the union, 
was attributed to a speeding up of the 
work which it was claimed compelled the 
men to become less careful. 

Falling I-beams kill almost as often 
as they maim. When they maim the 


From excavating the foundations and sinking 
is a continuous spill 
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effects are terrible. Such was a recent 
case in which two men were killed. The 
third was rendered deaf and dumb, his 
ears were cut off and “recovery” meant 
apparently a state of helplessness. He 


is now making scarcely half his original. 


wage working on patent paper clips. 

It is the falls from steel structures. 
which make bridge building all but head 
the list as a dangerous trade. A large per- 


centage of accidents in construction work 


is due to falls from insecure scaffolds, 
loose flooring and the collapsing of flimsy 
structures. Accidents of this sort are 
in most cases preventable. Death is deait 
by falling bolts, cement blocks, bricks, 


tools, etc., by falling derricks, by number-_ 


less other foreseen and unforeseen acci- 
dents. Sometime or other at every point 
from foundation to roof, human life pays 
the price. 

One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of modern engineering is in driving 
subaqueous tunnels by means of a hy- 


Photograph by Brown Bros. 
Laying the foundations of a sky-scraper. 


the caissons to riveting the steel frame there 
ing of human blood. 
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draulic shield and compressed air. There 
is one tunnel job about New York where 
not a man has been lost by the “caisson 
disease,” but this is not the case for all 
tunnel systems that are being put 
through. The coroner of New York 
reported sixty-eight deaths in tunnel 
work last year. 

Dynamite and blasting powder are 
fatal in peace as well as in war, from 
their manufacture to their use. In a 
blasting powder factory men work face 
to face with death, and when death 
comes,—as it does frequently,—it is wide- 
spread and unescapable. High wages 
tempt men to come but few to stay. 

But it is the reckless use of dynamite 
by the men themselves, and the lax rules 
of their employers that are responsible 
for most fatalities. Last year in New 
York city reckless handling of dynamite 
caused a special investigation that re- 
sulted in the summary removal of a city 
official who had failed to enforce the 
law. 


In agriculture the figures 
are even fewer than in the 
building and construction 
trades, yet farming is, contrary to the 
popular belief, a hazardous occupation. 
The reason for this is simple. The 
farmer in a small way follows almost 
every occupation without having special 
training or knowledge of any, save tilling 
the soil. More than that, every year sees 
the farmer using more machinery to do 
his work, machinery that in itself is far 
more dangerous than factory machinery, 
since it is almost always full of knives 


Farming 
and 
Lumbering. 


and cutting edges and is seldom as well 


inspected or as carefully cared for. 
Moreover the facts are hard to get at, 

if not impossible, for the agricultural 

population is scattered far and wide, 


over millions of square miles out of touch 


with any except the local correspondent 
of the country weekly. The same is true 
in even greater degree of lumbermen 
and saw mill employes. 


The question arises, how- 


Estimating ever, can we not at least 
estimate the total loss every 
year? Several methods of inference co- 


incide in leading to the conclusion that 
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the number of persons killed or injured 
in industry in the United States is, as 
stated at the outset of this article, in ex- 
cess of half a million. 


(1) Suppose the French experience is 
taken as a basis. Excluding the mines 
and railroads, France had 222,124 
workers killed and injured during 1905. 
France has a population half that of the 
United States, beside quite fully de- 
veloped protective laws. Granting that 
we are as careful as the French, how- 
ever, this would indicate that our loss 
in the same year was in the neighbor- 
hood of 444,248. Add to this the known 
accident roll of 70,000 on the railroads 
and the probable list of 12,000 in the 
mines and the stupendous total of 526,- 
500 accidents is reached. 


(2) Again suppose the German ex- 
perience is taken. In 1899 the New York 
Department of Labor took these figures 
and applied them to the United States 
as far as could be done. Its conclusion 
was that there were 10,000 workers 
killed every year in the United States, 
that 68,000 were disabled from further 
work, that 55,000 were disabled not per- 
manently but for over three months, and 
that 400,000 were incapacitated from 
three days to three months, The New 
York report concluded : 


In the aggregate more than 500,000 per- 
sons annually sustain such injury while at 
work as to cause their temporary or per- 
manent withdrawal from the ranks of in- 
dustry and throw them for support upon 
funds of their own accumulation or upon 
the charity of friends or of the public save 
in the relatively few cases wherein they 
vave insured themselves against such con- 
tingency. 


(3) Suppose the experience of Wis- 
consin under a new law passed in 1905 
is taken. During the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1906, there were 
approximately 12,000 accidents reported, 
four per cent. fatal, eighty per cent. seri- 
ous and sixteen per cent. trifling. The total 
number of wage earners in the country 1s 
almost exactly forty times that of Wis- 
consin. If the proportion held, this 
would indicate that the total number of 
accidents is in the neighborhood of 480o,- 
000. 


Dynamite lying 
around loose in the 
excavation of the 
New York Central 
station. 


Unloading 


Dynamite stored 
without a watch- 
man 200 feet 
from the passen- 
ger tracks. 

Photographs 
from the Bureaw 


of Oity Better- 
ment, 


Sand hogs at work under the rivers about New York. The particular danger of the sand hog is of 
the ‘“‘bends.”’ By care this disease can be guarded against—in one tunnel not a death 
has occurred from this cause since the work began owing to 
the- care with which the men- are watched. : 


The Man Who Throws the Switch 


(4) Suppose we take the experience 
of the insurance companies. One of the 
largest in the employers’ liability busi- 
ness, in a representative year, so chosen 
that the returns are all in, wrote insur- 
ance On a wage expenditure of $29,- 
158,000. By insurance companies the 
average wages of workingmen so insured 
has been found to be about $500 a year. 
This wage expenditure, therefore, ap- 
proximately represented the employment 
of 58,316 workingmen. During the year 
there were reported 2,081 accidents. By 
comparing the latter two figures it is seen 
that one workingman in 28.02 must, 
therefore, have been injured during the 
year. Neither railroad men nor farmers 
were insured by this company, though 
those employed in domestic and personal 
service were, as well as those in mines, 
factories and construction work. . The 
trades involved covered roughly trades 
employing much more than half the total 
of wage-earners in the United States. 
Applying the ratio only to one-half the 
wage-earners, 14,500,000, the result is 
518,000. Adding the railway and agri- 
cultural accidents the total would be near- 
ly 600,000. 


(5) Suppose the figures of another of 
the insurance companies, doing the same 
sort of business, are taken. These figures 
are the result of fifteen years’ experience 


‘suming the $500 rate of wages 
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with a pay roll of $1,905,398,000. As- 
this 
would represent the employment of 3,- 
811,030 persons one year. ‘The accidents 
reported numbered 185,088. Setting 
these two figures against each other, it 
would turn out that one person in 20.59 
is injured annually in pursuing his trade. 
The trades from which this rate was 
derived included almost altogether “man- 
ufacturing and mechanical pursuits.” 
Applying the ratio to the total number . 
of such workers in the country there are 
indicated 344,000 accidents to them 
alone. Dr. Josiah Strong has arbitrarily 
assumed that all other occupations are 
only one-fifth as dangerous as the manu- 
facturing and mechanical. Though there 
seems to have been no particular reason 
for the assumption, it is interesting to 
note that it adds 220,000 accidents to the 
344,000, making a total of 564,000, not 
far from the total indicated by a rival 
company. 

Above all it is important to bear in 
mind that these figures are merely infer- 
ences. They emphasize the need of 
facts; that another census should not be 
taken without an inquiry into the extent 
of industrial accidents. Until the facts 
are definitely collected, it is not unwar- 
rantable to assert that we send to the hos- 
pital or the graveyard one worker every 
minute of the vear. 


The Man Who Throws the Switch 


Graham Romeyn VJaylor 


“Reg’lar B. and O. number 6, the right 
main” shouted switch-tender Griffin 
through the telephone. It was a verifi- 
cation of the order he had received and 
the little shanty by the side of the track 
seemed almost to burst with the volume 
of his tones. Anyone who spends twelve 
hours of the twenty-four in a railroad 
switching yard must accustom his voice 
to a never ending contest with a bedlam 
of whistles, bells and rushing steam. 

Jamming the receiver on its hook and 
opening the little door, Griffin bent his 
six foot frame through the opening. His 
lantern swung from the stump of his 
right arm, which had just enough of an 


elbow to make a hook for it. Successive 
bars of yellow light at every slant and 
angle glinted in the darkness as the re- 
flection came from one track or another 
in the tangle. He picked his way across 
them and stooped to throw the switca. 
Scarcely had he straightened up, when 
out of the night rushed “number 6.” It 
clattered past the shanty, thundered over 
the high iron bridge and then like a spent 
sky rocket, it could be seen slowly bend- 
ing its stream of light around the curve 
before the last straight stretch into the 
white glare of the train shed. 
“Vou see,” said Griffin, as he shoved the 
door shut and gave the stove the only 
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housekeeping attention which the shanty 


demanded of him, “there’s two o’ them” 


One’s the right main and the 
other’s the wrong main. They’re the 
two tracks across the bridge. The right 
main goin’ toward the depot is the wrong 
one coming out. But sometimes if the 
right one is blockaded we have to send 
the trains in or out by the wrong main.” 

My countenance indicated that this 
struck me as a dubious proposition. 
Somehow the idea of being in the vicinity 
when trains were switched over on to the 
wrong track did not altogether appeal 
to me, and as I suddenly imagined myself 
on board, I immediately became firmly 
convinced that the thing was decidedly 
hazardous. 

“Suppose,” said I, “another train was 
coming out on its right main at the same 
time you might be sending B. and O. 
number 6 in its wrong main. Wouldn't 
something happen?” 

“Sure. They’d clean it up with ambu- 
lances, and you’d hear the kids yellin’ 
extry. That’s just the thing we’ve got 
to look out for.” 

His frankness was a relief. It showed 
one thing certainly, that Griffin was 
keenly aware of his responsibility. As 
his eyes fixed themselves on the tracks 
and the rows of red and white lights 
stretched away from the shanty window, 
I began to regard him with that respect 
you have toward men whose deeper 
thought seems to control destinies. I reg- 
istered a mental vow that the next time 
I was tempted to be impatient at the 
stopping of my train in some wretched 
railroad yard just before the end of a 
long homeward journey, I would remem- 
ber the man in the shanty and hope he 
would take all the time he might desire 
in deciding on what track to switch us. 
In fact, I felt a sense of assurance in 
discovering Griffin’s motto nailed to the 
wall beside a Sunday supplement picture. 
There was an element of dead certainty 
about its strong language. It read, “Live 
every day so that you can look any damn 
man in the face and tell him, ‘gote hell,’ ”’ 
a vigorous way, to be sure, of saying, 
“Be sure you are right,” but one, never- 
theless, that gave you a comfortable sense 
of double riveted security, with error not 
even among the possibilities. 


mains. 
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“Job important? Well, you can size 
it up for yourself. The magazines have 
had a big lot of hot air about the en- 
gineer. All their railroad yarns tell about 
the trainload of passengers whose safety 
rests with the man in the cab. What in 
heaven’s name would he do, I’d like to 
know, if we fellers didn’t keep the 
switches right? Guess the lives of the 
trainloads depend on the man in the 
shanty too.” 

I was not in a mood to dispute the 
statement as Griffin caught sight of a 
pin point of light in the distance, which 
rapidly swelled to a full moon. “Great 


Western, number 3,” he was hollering J 


through the ’phone. “All right, Tom, the 
wrong main for her,’ and it seemed as 
if he had scarcely gone outside of the 
shanty when the full moon, backed up by 
eighty tons of pounding iron, and clouds 
of choking steam, rushed by, trailing half 
a dozen sleepers that looked like one elon- 
gated car. 

Piecemeal information was the only 
kind possible as Griffin kept on with_his. 
work. Now he would talk through one 
telephone with the man toward the ter- 
minal; and again through the other with 
the switch-tender in the next shanty 
“out.” Between messages he would dis- 
appear in the darkness where his sway- 
ing lantern seemed to give the only clue 
to a human element in the wilderness of 
black shadows out of which red and 
white and green signal lights stared like 
so many one-eyed hobgoblins. The occa- 
sional trolley car crossing a distant via- 
duct seemed only to intensify the feeling 
that this dismal spot was somehow a part 
of the regions subterranean. 

As I accustomed myself to the sur- 
roundings, however, I began to think of 
the things to find out which I had stum- 
bled down the wet and rickety steps from 
the viaduct and made my uncertain way 
across and along the tracks. I had heard 


that a large proportion of switch-tenders ~ 


was crippled. I wanted to find out how 
they came to be so, how they got their 
jobs, what their wages were, and what, 
if any, efforts were under way to better 
their conditions. Already I had become 
impressed with the fact that a switch- 
tender must be “all there” all of the time, 
even if his “all” did happen to include less 
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than the normal total of limbs and digits. 

“Sure, we’re the human scrap heap 
in this business. There’s about as many 
of us maimed as ablebodied. Look down 
that row of white lights to the right of 
the nearest track. Each one of ’em has 
a shanty and a switch-tender. There’s 
me and Bill Williams—he’s my day part- 
ner—in this shanty—in this shanty—Both 


of us lacking a right arm. Dave, in the 


next shanty, he’s got no left hand. Next 
feller’s all sound. But the two after him 


—neither of them can count more’n about. 


six all told*on his fingers. Out of twenty 
in this yard there are seven maimed, and 
among the 700 or thereabout in the city, 
I expect there’s between a third and a 
half handicapped. Dunno how you would 
find out for sure.” 

“How did we get chopped up? Well, 
mostly all about the same way. You see, 
we're all of us trained and experienced 
railroadmen. This is the only kind they 
can use in this job. No feller that’s 
maimed outside the railroad service could 
work in. Fact is, most of us were regu- 
lar switchmen—the boys that ride around 
on the engine foot boards and couple cars. 
Some day or other it happened to the rest 
of them just about the way it did to me. 


I lost that there hand making as good a. 


coupling as ever bumped together. Just 
put my hand in, and when I went to pull 
it out the train had it ’stead of me. Done 
so slick I never knew how it happened.” 

“What about the safety couplers?” I 
inquired? “Isn’t there a lever at the side 
of the car so you don’t have to go in be- 
tween?” 

“Well, it’s a curious fact,” he replied, 
“with the old couplers we used to have 
fingers and thumbs nipped off, but with 
the new ones, if anything goes it’s the 
whole hand. We thought, when the law 


~ made them put the safety couplers in, that 


we were sure winners in the coupling 
game. I can remember how we used to 
kind o’ stand off and give the cars the 
laugh as they bumped together, much as 
to say ‘Aho, I wasn’t in there and ye 
didn’t get me.’ But the lever gets bent 
and works hard, so that often the coupling 
fails to work and then we have to take 
our chances again in between. 

“Don’t you never call us cripples, young 
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fellow. We’re down and out so far as 
the wages go. We may be the human 
scrap heap—they pay us as if that was 
the company’s thought, anyway. But 
there’s the difference. The metal junk 
pile has quit being useful, but we go 
right on giving them just as good, ex- 
perienced and necess’ry railroad service 
as ever. Don’t you know they’ve got to 
have men posted on railroading for these 
jobs? If they didn’t take us, they’d have 
to pay the switchmen’s regular scale, 
thirty seven and one-half cents an hour. 
But they have us handicapped—all we 
can do is to take what’s coming to us and 
look wise. We get somewhere between 
$45.00 and $60.00 a month for twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week. I just 
had a raise from $47.50 to $50.00. That 
was when the switchmen got their last 
increase. 

“Fifty dollars is mighty little for a man 
with a family. But it comes tough for 
those of us who have been used to twice 
that sum—and nearly all of us maimed 
chaps have. There’s Jim, he’s the pres- 
ident of the union we're just forming. 
Jim’s getting fifty-five—been getting it 
for the last two years over in the pan- 
handle yards—and there’s blame little 
show for his ever getting any more. But 
a few years ago out west he was yard 
superintendent drawing 200 a month. Of 
course, when the accident comes, we usu- 
ally get a lump sum settlement from the 
road, but that only makes a nest-egg for 
the time when we'll have to quit alto- 
gether. Sometimes they tell us they'll 
take care of us in some such job as this, 
but you can’t always rely on that.” 

“How then do you get these jobs?” I 
asked, interested to learn if anything like 
a bureau for the handicapped was main- 
tained by the industry responsible for the 
injuries. It proved to exist in the human 
kindness of an individual. : 

“Tom, the yard superintendent, kind o’ 
has a look out for us fellers. He knows 
that if a chap has one arm off that’s no 
reason why he’s not likely to keep his 
head on his shoulders even better than 
an ordinary chap. So the boys know 
they stand a good show by just going 
around to see Tom. In fact, Tom told 
me yesterday if I knew any feller that 
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had been up against it, but who was 
steady and had had experience in the 
ways of the road, to send him around and 
he would take care of him.” 

Griffin’s mention of a union stirred my 
curiosity. The thought of these frag- 
ments of humanity—however optimistic 
—getting together to demand something 
would have appeared ridiculous if it did 
not arouse your sympathy and admira- 
tion. “Hope springs eternal—” flashed 
through my mind as I pictured a handful 
of self-admitted “down and outs” enter- 
ing the lists with twenty-three big rail- 
road corporations. 

“Organize, organize—it’s the only 
way,” said Griffin. “I guess we ought to 
try to do something to help ourselves, 
for nobody else seems anxious to do it. 
We tried to get a switchmen’s organiza- 
tion man to go to the front for us when 
his union was asking for its raise. He 
said he didn’t want to ask for too much 
all at once. So we decided to form local 
89 of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. Jim got us together. He 
stumped around the yards with his one 
leg two whole days—sleepless ones—for 
he works in the night shift. It was slow 
going. But there was a dozen or fifteen 
at the first meeting and we’ve been grow- 
in’ ever since. Jim worked so hard and 
was so enthusiastic that the rest of us boys 
told him to just lay off his work for a 
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time and put in his time canvassing the 
shanties in all the yards. We said we’d 
see him through, and proved it hy getting 
up a purse of twenty-five dollars right 
at the start. It’s taken lots of quarters 
that were hard to spare, but since then 
we’ve handed him twenty-two and a hatf 
more dollars. He’s earned every cent and 
more. 

“Tt won’t be long now before we have 
300 or 400 members all pulling to- 
gether. Then we'll just propose a little 
problem to the heads of these railroad 
systems. We'll put it up to them this 
way: If cost of living has increased so 


the engineers and firemen and the switch- — 


men can’t make a living on a hundred 
dollars a month or more, just figure it out 
for us, Mr. Railroad President, how a 
switch-tender can make his on fifty dol- 
lars a month?” 

The telephone bell rang sharply. “TD. 
and O. number 4 is thirty minutes late,” 
repeated Griffin in verification. “Sure, 
Tom, I’ll look out to send her down the 
right main.” I left the shanty wonder- 
ing by what process of divination it was 
possible to pick the head light of “num- 
ber 4’s” engine from the maze of lights 
and signals in the distance. 
my way towards the viaduct and _ its 


rickety steps I heard Griffin’s voice call. 


after me “Drop in and see a feller, when- 
ever you chance to be down this way.” 


The Human Side of the Workshop 


“And the right of a man to labor and his right to labor in soy 
Not all your laws can deny that right nor the gates of hell destroy.” 


Bertha Poole 


Even her voice was commonplace. 
There was no helpless droop to the square 
little figure sitting bolt upright on the 
stiff kitchen chair. Blue glasses hid what- 
ever intelligence there might have been 
in her large dark eyes, square deter- 
mined chin, grey unhealthy skin and low 
forehead with light colorless hair brushed 
neatly back and twisted tightly in a stiff 
knot. 

“Ever since the doctor told me,” she 
said in an even monotone, “I’ve sat here 
thinking. Keeping company with myself 


I call it, and when a woman has lived 
all of twenty-two years and had a boy 
like my Billy, she’s got something worth 
thinking about.” 

The light from the small window fell 
full on her stolid face. The door was 
open, but very little air penetrated the 
narrow alley and into the dark basement 
room. 

“My mother was a factory girl, too,” 
she went on quietly, “and I guess she 
felt about her baby same as I feel about 
Billy. Only there wasn’t a higher wage 


As I made. 
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for dangerous machinery then and a 
» woman had to work overtime when she 
wanted to save money. Poor mother! 
She never had her baby after all. 

“At fourteen I went to work in the 
factory. Perhaps if I’d had some of the 
time I’ve got now I’d have thought more 
and things would have been different. I 
don’t know. I loved Jim and he loved 
me. It’s only for Billy’s sake I wish 
there’d been a ring. 

“You'd have thought Jim would be 
crazy over that kid. He was the cutest 
baby, with little pink toes and one brown 
curl soft in his neck. I never could 
keep my hands off that curl. But Jim 
was mad. He left town ’bout that time, 
and I’ve never seen him since. I didn't 
mind for myself, but I think he ought to 
have stuck by the kid. 

“T went back to the factory after that. 
They paid me six dollars a week. It 
wasn’t much for three people, but I’m not 
over quick and it was all I was worth, 
I guess. Father minded Billy, so we got 
along pretty well. 

“How that boy grew. He was the 
smartest kid, and quick— When he was 
a year old he could creep anywhere. 
There was a home in the country that 
would board him for two dollars a week. 
It would be better for Billy to grow up 
there where there’s trees, and flowers and 
grass, than here in the basement with me, 
but two dollars—I worried a lot about 
that money. The night I got a job at the 
corner factory I guess I was the happiest 
woman in Chicago. 

“Yes, I knew the work was risky, but 
do .you suppose I cared about danger 
when seven dollars a week meant swell 
air and country for Billy? The long 
close room meant a field of green cool 
grass—the noise of the machines, meant 
birds singing, and the hot acid smells, 
meant growing things—all for Billy. 

“The work itself wasn’t hard. They 
didn’t have no guards and sometimes the 
acid burnt my hands and splashed up in 
my face. But there was nobody to care 
but Billy, and he didn’t mind the marks. 

“Tt was the day of our last half holi- 
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day. My but it was hot! I had been 
working three months then, and that 
afternoon I was going to the country. 
My ticket was in my pocket, and I felt 
it for sure more than fifty times that 
morning. I was going to lie on the real 
grass and hear the real birds sing and 
smell the real growing things—I was go- 
ing to see Billy. But you have to have 
a kid to know about that part of it. © 

“Perhaps I was too quick, but all of a 
sudden I felt a stinging in my eyes and 
then the next thing I knew I was in a 
dark room and there were cool cloths on 
my eyes and a nurse was talking to me. 

“That was three months ago. The doc- 
tor pretended at first that it was going 
to come all right, but I think I always 
really knew. It wasn’t much of a shock 
when he said, ‘Blind for life.’ 

“The factory lawyer came to see me 
yesterday. He says they’re insured 
against liability, whatever that means, 
and I’ve got to sue a big insurance com- 
pany, that’s got I don’t know how many 
millions, but enough to beat me, I guess. 
He wants me to compromise and drop the 
suit. I asked him if he’d sell his eyes 
for twenty-five dollars? Why I'd give 
that for just one look at the dimples on 
Billy’s back. 

“No, I’m going to fight, and fight hard. 
Oh there’s no chance to win, I know that 
well enough. It’s for the other girls I’m 
doing it. As long as the factory thinks 
eyes can be bought for twenty-five dol- 
lars, they won’t do any different. We’re 
all a machine with them, and when a part 
gets broke they buy a new part and what 
can’t be used is thrown away. But Billy 
is thrown away too. He’s got to come 
home to-morrow and grow up in the base- 
ment like me. Don’t seem fair some- 
how.” 

There was a break in her monotonous, 
even voice, and her square stolid face was 
buried suddenly in her:red, hard worked 
hands. The determined, upright figure 
rocked back and forth shaking with great 
silent sobs. The jerky notes of a hand 
organ came in through the open door. 


Museums of Security 


Josiah Strong 


President of the American Institute of Social Service 


“Tf I produce a device to save time, it 
is quickly sold; but when I| offer an in- 
vention to save life, I cannot dispose of 
it.” This remark, recently made to us 
by an inventor, is a significant comment 
on the high and increasing tension of 
modern industrial methods,” and on the 
light esteem in which are held resulting 
perils to life and limb. 

In the individualistic civilization of the 
age of homespun the well-being of every 
man depended for the most part on him- 
self and on his immediate family. In 
the new social civilization our prosperity, 
comfort, health, security from bodily in- 
jury, and even our lives are dependent 
on the intelligence, honesty, and faith- 
fulness of thousands, near and far, of 
whom we have no personal knowledge. 

Such conditions naturally lead to com- 
mon action in common defense. A mu- 
seum of security is an institution whose 


object is, by scientific, systematic, and or- 
ganized efforts, as President Roosevelt 
puts it, “to provide new sate 
against the new perils.” 

The first step toward a museum of 
security was taken in France as early 
as 1867, when the Association for the 
Prevention of Accidents was formed, 
which has served as a model for others 
in various European countries. 

The second step was an important ex- 
position of devices for the prevention of 
accidents to laborers, which was held in 
Berlin in 1889. This naturally suggested 
the idea of a permanent exposition, or a 
museum of security, which was first real- 
ized in Vienna in 1890, immediately after 
the German exposition. The museum at’ 
Amsterdam followed in 1893, that at 
Moscow in 1897, and those at Berlin and 
Munich in 1900. During 1905 one ap- 
peared in Stockholm and another in 


Safety devices for protection in the work of hammering hot steel blocks. 
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A safety device on a rolling press. 


Paris. There was formed at Milan in 
1894 the Association of Italian Industrial- 
ists for the Prevention of Accidents to 
Workmen. Among its various beneficent 
activities, it is collecting the newest de- 
vices for the prevention of accidents, 
which is the beginning of an Italian mu- 
seum of security. A similar museum has 
also been established in Zurich. 


What’ a At the Bavarian Jubilee 
Model Museum Exposition of Industry, 
Includes. Trade and Art, held in 


Nuremburg in 1906, the exhibit of safety 
devices and industrial hygiene was di- 
vided into twenty-two sections, which 
serve as a somewhat full analysis of the 
contents of a museum of security: 


Section 1. Models, photographs and draw- 
ings of scaffolding, as well as the personal 
equipment of workers in building trades. 
2. The Bavarian Inspectors’ Association, 
showing protective devices for _ boilers, 
water gauges, signal apparatus, boiler and 
pipe valves; also protective devices for 
electrical machinery, showing its actual use 
on acetylene apparatus, by models, photo- 
graphs and drawings. 3. Protective de- 
vices for motors and power transmitters, 
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devices for turning on power and shutting 
it off, belt connection, couplings, etc. 4. 
Fire protection and the prevention of ex- 
plosions. 5. First aid to the injured. 6. 
Mining and quarries: devices in use on stone 
crushing machinery, ete. Storing of explos- 
ives. 7. Metal industry: safety devices 
for various kinds of metal working machin- 
ery. 8. Textile industry: safety devices for 
looms, carding, etc. 9. Leather and paper 
industry; safety devices for paper cutting, 
stamping and moulding machinery. 10. 
Safety appliances for elevators and hoist- 
ing apparatus. 11. Food products: safety 
appliances for kneading machines, rollers 
and cutters. 12. Personal equipment of 
workingmen: protective spectacles, respira- 
tors, suits, etc. 13. Workingmen’s dvwell- 
ings. 14 and 15. Housing: models, plans, 
photographs. 16. Ventilation. 17. Models, 
photographs and plans of toilets, dressing 
and living rooms, baths, ete. 18. Cooking: 
demonstration in heating food. Models, 
plans, photographs. 19. Other social _bet- 
terment institutions. Reports of labor de- 
partments, industrial arbitration courts of 
Bavaria. 20. Agricultural machinery: safe- 
ty appliances on same, demonstrated by 
models and views. 21. Lumber industry: 
safety devices for band and circular saws, 
planing machinery, etc., demonstrated by 
models. 22. Models, photographs and plans 
of workingmen’s industrial betterment insti- 


tutions of all kinds. 


A safeguarded polishing wheel 


popecial The various European mu- 

eatures : 

of European Seums of security are char- 
Museums. 


acterized by some special 
features as follows: 

The museum at Zurich exhibits illus- 
trations of the results of different kinds 
of accidents, such as burst boilers, broken 
wheels of all kinds, fractured bridges, 
scaffolding and other supports. 

The museum at Stockholm shows ac- 
cident stations, or accident houses, es- 
pecially for lumber industries, factories, 
work-shops and construction companies. 
These contain everything necessary for 
first aid to the injured. 

One very interesting and important 
feature of the work done by the museum 
at Vienna is the education of the public 
by means of local exhibits. No less than 
twenty expositions of this character have 
been held in the principal cities and indus- 
trial centers of the empire. In this mu- 
seum many lectures are given’to appren- 
tices and to the students of technical 
schools on accident prevention and in- 
dustrial hygiene. During the past nine 
years 400 such lectures have been given 
with an attendance of I1,000. 

The Berlin museum, which is admir- 
ably equipped with a great variety of 
devices and to which the Reichstag has 
appropriated, at various times, upwards 
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of $300,000, has very numerous safety 
appliances for boats ; various kinds of life 
boats, dredging boats, steamboats, a sys- 
tem of automatic closing of compart- 
ments, and the like. One section is de- 
voted to a fine tuberculosis exhibit. 

The museum at Moscow aims to in- 
clude the general field of industrial bet- 
terment. Among the departments which 
it proposes to add are a testing laboratory 
and a workshop for the construction and 
repair of models of protective devices. 


A museum of security, per- 
manently established in 
New York, which we hope 
will be the outcome of the exposition 
opened January 29, would constantly 
keep on exhibition “live” machinery, 
equipped with protective devices, work-_ 
ing models and photographs, showing all 
possible safety appliances. 

It would lay before state legislatures 
the importance of requiring a strict re- 
port of all accidents. It would collect 
the laws of all industrial nations touching 
the subject of accidents, and by studying 
the history and the effects of such legis- 
lation ascertain the relative value of such 
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America. 


After the bursting of an emery-grinding machine. 


Museums of Security 


This information would of course 
legislative 


laws. 


be made available for all 
bodies. 

Our laws are so lax, we are so indiffer- 
ent to protective devices, and so careless 
of life and limb that of the same number 
of men employed, in industries in which 


Scaffold Protector. 


we have exact figures for comparison, we 
kill and injure more than twice as many 
as they do in Europe. 

By the use of such means as have been 
outlined above it is reasonable to suppose 
that our accident rate might be reduced 
to that of European peoples, which would 
save tens of thousands of lives and limbs 
every year. 

Do we not owe this to American work- 
men? Is it not simple justice? Sol- 
diers suffer because they are professional 
destroyers, but the members of our in- 
dustrial army suffer because they are 
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producers. This is the price they pay 
for serving the public and promoting 
civilization. Does not every considera- 
tion of humanity and justice demand that 
we reduce that price to the lowest possi- 
ble terms? 

A recent letter, addressed by Presi- 


Safety device in a pasteboard factory. 


dent Roosevelt to the American Institute 


of Social Service, puts the matter well: 
As modern civilization is constantly cre- 
ating artificial dangers to life, limb and 
health, it is imperative upon us to provide 
new safeguards against the new perils. In 
legislation and in our use of safety devices 
for the protection of workmen we are far 
behind European peoples, and in conse- 
quence in the United States the casualties 
attendant upon peaceful industries exceed 
those which would happen under a great 
and perpetual war. Many, even most, of 
these casualties are preventable, and it is 
not supportable that we should continue a 
policy under which life and limb are sac- 
rificed because it is supposed to be cheaper 
to maim and kill men than to protect them. 


Special Employment Bureaus for the 
Handicapped 


Clarence H. Mark 


In recent years the need to re-estab- 
lish men and women who have been 
maimed or incapacitated for certain 
forms of industrial pursuits, has become 
a pressing one. The mere dispensing 
of alms to the honest, but partially in- 
capacitated artizan is both a moral and 
economic evil. As industrial progress 
has grown more mechanical and the 
human wrecks left in its trail more nu- 
merous, charity has come face to face 
with the responsibility of helping these 
unwilling recipients. One result has 
been special efforts to re-establish such 
handicapped individuals in new lines of 
employment. 

The first special employment bureau 
for the handicapped was organized in 
March, 1906, by the New York Charity 
Organization Society. This bureau, as 
planned, was directly due to the con- 
structive foresight of C. C. Carstens, at 
that time assistant secretary of the New 
York society, and Dr. T. C. Janeway, the 
chairman of the committee having the 
work in charge. In scope; it was de- 
signed to be broad, and this may be said 
to have been its chief asset at the begin- 
ning. The problems of dealing with the 
one-legged and one-armed applicant, or 
the victim of tuberculosis in the incipieut 
stage, had up to this time been consider- 
ed practically hopeless. The founders of 
this unique enterprise believed that it 
would prove possible to find a niche into 
which an armless or otherwise handicap- 
ped individual would fit with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his employer. 
It was held that thorough investigations 
of different industries would reveal suit- 
able opportunities for the many types of 
the handicapped. The original appeal to 
employers was made on the grounds of 
a certain efficiency and not upon senti- 
ment, and it is well to observe that to 
this principle much of the subsequent 
success has been due. 

Very little publicity was at first at- 
tempted, but as the plan developed it was 
presented in detail in trade journals and 
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newspapers. Special industries were 
circularized, such as hotels, department 
stores, subway and elevated roads and 
factories, with profitable results. The 
greatest returns, however, have come 
from personal solicitation of opportuni- 
ties among employers, and the develop- 
ment of permanent relations in various 
industries to which a certain type of man 
may be sent at any time with a reasonable 
chance of employment. For example, 
the sufferer from incipient tuberculosis’ 
is placed as a light driver and in various 
other out-of-door positions. The immi- 
grant, ignorant of English, is sent to 
certain factories that are always clamor- 
ing for manual help, and the one-legged 
or one-armed man is directed to the great 
construction companies and other firms 
as watchman or timekeeper. In special 
cases employment advertisements are run 
in the newspapers. 

At first all applicants were accepted, 
but it has since been found necessary to 
limit the bureau’s efforts along certain 
lines. In other words, the applicant must 
have a distinct physical, mental, or moral 
handicap before he can be considered. 
Of the first 500 applicants, the following 
table will show the distribution of the 
handicaps: 


Crippled, 107. 

Old age, 95. 

Prison record, 55. 
Tuberculosis, 43. 
Blind, 39. 

Had been insane, 15. 
Blood poison, 8. 
Miscellaneous, 138.1 


It will be seen that over twenty per 
cent of the total were cripples, the cause 
usually being an accident met with in 
employment. Fully ninety-five per cent 
of these had failed to secure damages 
and about sixty per cent of the suits for 
damages were “pending.” This goes 10 
illustrate the injustice of present statutes 
on employers’ liability, and their utter 


1 Including debility, under-nourishment, ignorance 
of language, convalescence and so forth. 
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inadequacy. When it is noted that forty- 
three cases of tuberculosis were largely 
due to unhealthful conditions of employ- 
ment, and that fully 113 of those cases 
classed as “miscellaneous,” could be 
traced to some industrial cause of illness 
or disability, it is further shown how di- 
rectly such economic conditions enter into 
the problems of charity. It is significant 
that over two-fifths of all applicants were 
reduced to the verge of poverty because 
_ of industrial causes. 
Prominent among the handicaps is that 
_ of old age, perhaps one of the most 
hopeless. There seem to be few places 
for the man past fifty years, and the gen- 
eral tendency of corporations to employ 
only those under forty-five years is ap- 
parently unchanged and even growing. 
Some can supplant boys in many capaci- 
ties ; others can serve as watchmen, door 
men, routine clerks, checkers and time- 
‘keepers, but of such positions there are 
not enough to supply all and in many the 
‘competition with girls or women is keenlv 
felt. The after care of the insane and 
the ex-convict. and the education and 
placement of the blind, are some of the 
significant movements of our times, and 
are reflected in the above table. 


Of the above 500 cases, 
Accomplished. Ninety-five applicants were 

placed in emnloyment. Ad- 
ditional placements of the same men 
make the total number of positions filled 
110. Of those placed, the handicaps 
were divided as follows: 


Crippled, 18. 
Tuberculosis, 11. 
Old Age, 17. 

Prison record, 31. 
Blind, 2. 

Had been insane, 1. 
Blood poison, 1. 
Miscellaneous, 14. 


Of the above number twenty-one re- 
tain the positions in which they were 
originally placed. While this number of 
permanent placements is not large, it is 
gratifying to note that many of those who 
left their positions, did so to better them- 
selves. 

Many of the applicants have been on 
the verge of suicide and some have even 
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attempted the act—only to recover and 
continue the fight under heavier odds 
than before. It is at this juncture, as 
well as in the case of the ex-convict, that 
the bureau performs a valuable and prac- 
tical moral service by reviving hope 
through employment. Seventy-four of 
the ninety-five men placed were at the 
time subjects of charitable relief. 

The only other bureau of this kind 
in the United States is that conducted 
by the Chicago Bureau of Charities. A 
sub-committee of the above organization 
was appointed to investigate the subject 
at practically the same time that the mat- 
ter was first considered in New York. In 
Chicago two chief lines of investigation 
were instituted. First, as to instruction 
for the handicapped in suitable lines of 
remunerative work. Second, as to work 
possible to be secured from employers. 
Concerning the first subject it was found 
that there were very few institutions of- 
fering proper instruction to handicapped 
individuals. The sub-committee conse- 
quently recommended that the subject of 
education of the handicapped would be 
a suitable one for the Board of Education 
to consider. It was thought that a spec- 
ial school might easily be developed in 
connection with the regular manual 
training school. 

In order to elicit opportunities among 
employers, a special letter was sent out 
to 150 firms with gratifying results. 
These latter were followed up by per- 
sonal solicitations. The class of appli- 
cants dealt with, the organization and 
the methods of operation, are practically 
the same as those in New York. 

Figures of the Chicago Bureau brought 
up to January I, 1907, reveal some in- 
teresting facts. 

Applicants May 1, 1906, to Jan. 1, 1907.. 540 


Personusiwil0) DESAM AWOL Kina ule ole lors euereiers 156 
Personse DlaGed at wierd acre ccs oy- « ofs)-1ercteust 28 


This shows a little more than one-third 
of all applicants placed in employment— 
an encouraging proportion when the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the serious handi- 
caps involved is considered. Following 
are some of the placements made by the 
Chicago and New York bureaus: 


One-armed men—placed as 
watchmen and messengers. 


doormen, 
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One-legged men and certain forms of 
rheumatics—placed at wiring together wax 
figures. 

Man without arms—started up in news 
stand. 

Old men—placed with A. D. T. Co., rou- 
tine clerical positions, timekeepers, checkers 
and gatemen. 

Man with club feet—placed in office as 
letter filer. 

Man with one arm—placed as bookkeeper. 

Girls with one arm—placed as telephone 
operators. 

Ex-convicts—piaced as porters and eleva- 
tor men. 

Those suffering from tuberculosis—placed 
in country positions, light driving and other 
out-of-door occupations, 


The following illustrations are selected 
from the experience of the New York 
bureau. The life story of each individual 
is never without a distinctly pathetic side. 

Perhaps the most discouraging handi- 
cap both to the individual and to the 
bureau, is that of a prison record. But 
when this handicap is augmented by a 
physical infirmity, the difficulties are in- 
creased many fold. A typical placernent, 
involving a double handicap of this kind, 
was that of a young man, twenty-two 
years of age, who applied to the bureau 
in the fall of 1906. The man was a well 
built, attractive individual. He had spent 
the past two years in the Elmira reforma- 
tory from which he had been released, 
eight days before applying, on a ten 
days’ parole. He had wandered about the 
city seeking work but without success. 
Two days remained before he would be 
compelled to return to prison. He 
chanced to pick up a newspaper in one 
of the city parks, which contained a de- 
scription of the handicap employment 
bureau. When a lad of fifteen years, he 
had lost his right leg near the hip in an 
accident on the Eleventh avenue, New 
York Central tracks. After extensive-liti- 
gation, he was awarded $10,000 damages. 
Of this sum, $5,000 was kept by his 
foster mother, who had cared for him 
since the death of his parents some years 
before; $2,500 was paid to the lawyers 
and the balance was quickly lost in an 
unwise business venture, engineered by 
his foster parent. Realizing that he had 
been tricked out of his money, the boy 
in a thoughtless moment, stole a valuable 
gem from his guardian and for this was 
sentenced to Elmira for a term of three 
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and a half years. Upon his release on 
parole he was compelled to take up the 
fight alone and penniless. The bureau 
was able to place him in a position as a 
light driver with a salary of $11.00 per 


week. An artificial limb was supplied. 


As a, workman he proved so satisfactory, 
that the employer has since raised his 
wages after a period of five months, and 
he is assured of a permanent position. 


While employed as a structural iron” 


worker about fifteen years ago, a man 
was struck on the head by a falling beam, 
which rendered him stone deaf and dumb. 
He had been a good mechanic and had 
a splendid record covering a period of 
fifteen years. But this handicap, coupled 
with a physical disfigurement resulting 
from the accident made it seem impos- 
sible to find steady employment at his. 
old trade. His aged mother was de- 
pendent upon him. At the time of appli- 
cation, the man was on the verge of 
suicide, and for some time had beer 
sleeping in the city parks. Within a 
week the man had-been placed as a ma- 
chinist in a small novelty shop with a 
salary of $10 per week. After seven 
months with this firm, he has been pro- 
nounced indispensable and life has taken 
on a new meaning for him. 

Of the many accident cases coming to 
this bureau, that of a girl eighteen years 
of age is particularly significant. She 
had lost her right hand near the elbow 
in a street car accident, six years before, 
for which no damages had been awarded. 
She was intelligent and quick to learn, 
and though handicapped in securing an 
education by the poverty of her mother, 
who had been left a widow sometime be- 
fore, she had learned to write well and 
was fairly advanced for one in her condi- 
tion. At the time of the application, the 
mother, who was then the chief support 
of the family, was seriously ill, and it 
became necessary for the girl. to find 
some employment to avoid the disruption 
of the home. She was placed as a tele- 
phone operator in a downtown office with 
a salary of $5 per week. Her employers 
have taken a specal interest in her and 
she is assured of rapid advancement. 

The exnerience of the bureau has prov- 
ed that the loss of an arm only need not 
necessarily spell the further inefficiency 
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of the man or woman. This fact is dem- 
onstrated repeatedly to the satisfaction 
of employers and the good of the appli- 
‘cant. Illustrating this is the case of a 
aman, thirty-three years old, who lost his 
right arm. He had been a first .class 
‘bookkeeper and for ten years since the 
accident, had held a responsible position 
‘with a large wholesale house. A merger 
‘made it necessary to dispense with his 
‘services and for a year, he tramped the 
streets of New York, vainly, in search 
of steady employment. The loss of his 
arm prevented him from obtaining a fair 
hearing until he came to the bureau 
which placed him as a bookkeeper at $15 
per week with a large firm. He is again 
able to maintain his wife and child ia 
comfortable circumstances. 

In the scale of serious handicaps, the 
‘blind rank next to, if not above, the ex- 
convict. A sample instance of this kind 
“was that of a man forty-eight years old, 
who had been suddenly stricken blind 
and forced to relinquish his trade as a 
‘mechanic. Through the efforts of the 
‘bureau he was placed as an assistant 
foreman in a novelty shop where he has 
fully demonstrated his abilities and is 
now considered one of the most valuable 
-employes. Comparatively little has yet 
‘been done in the way of employment for 
the adult blind, but wherever it is possible 
-to teach them a new trade before the total 
‘loss of vision occurs, they make very sat- 
isfactory employes. 

The most pathetic of all applicants, is 
-the man who has filled responsible posi- 
‘tions, but suddenly finds himself dis- 
-criminated against because of gray hairs. 
Many men are placed, however, between 
the ages of fifty and sixty-five and they 
‘have given uniform satisfaction. One 
such was a man sixty-five years old who 
‘for twenty years had occupied a respon- 
sible position in a confidential capacity 
at a high salary. Some years ago, he 
‘lost, through a merger, a position which 
‘he had held for ten years. He searched 
vainly for other employment until he was 
‘on the point of becoming a homeless 
-man. Through the bureau he was placed 
:as a routine clerk in a business office at 
-a salary of $12 per week. Throughout 
-six months ‘his work has proved satis- 


factory and he will be permanently re- 
tained. 

In the campaign against the spread of 
tuberculosis and the treatment of arrested 
cases, the Special Employment Bureau 
is able to render invaluable service. 
During the past summer the New York 
bureau has assisted a number of families, 
wherein the wife or several children were 
ill, by placing the husband in employment. 
One family in particular, consisting of 
wife and four children, was placed in the 
country under extremely favorable cir- — 
cumstances. The wife had been in a 
sanatorium, and upon repeated returns 
to the city reverted to her former con- 
dition. The man, who was a blacksmith, 
was placed in the country in the same 
line; a comfortable home was secured 
for the family at small rent, and the 
problem of their future has been solved. 

That the special form of employment 
bureau described above meets a great 
need in the charitable field, is granted 
by all who have sought for years to deal 


‘with the physically handicapped. With 


the increase in industrial accidents, and 
the legislative failure to protect life and 
health by safety devices and improved 
sanitary conditions, this need is un- 
fortunately certain to increase for some 
time to come. The plan is capable of 
much larger and more perfect develop- 
ment than has yet been attained. 

The danger—common to all palliative 
schemes—that lurks behind its future de- 
velopment, however, is not that too much 
attention will be paid to providing relief 
through employment. The danger lies 
in any failure to seek to prevent those 
conditions that are yearly disestablish- 
ing honest toilers through illness and 
accidents industrially caused and indus- 
trially preventable. The work, then, 
should be preventive and _ constructive 
through all legitimate means, as well as 
palliative. For instance, if, in one fac- 
tory nine men lose a hand in one week, 
and in another, seven men suffer the same 
loss in two weeks, such facts should be 
made available in a campaign looking to 
the suppression of conditions under which 
such losses are possible. 

A bureau of this kind further affords 
exceptional opportunities for the accu- 
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mulation of evidence concerning industrial 
malpractices. For instance, the exact ex- 
tent of many evils connected with the 
after care of the crippled artizan by the 
corporation employer is determined from 
trustworthy data. Aside from the fail- 
ure of employers’ liability acts to recom- 
pense the worker for an accident due to 
the risk of the trade—is the equally sig- 
nificant fact that, in many instances, cor- 
porations refuse to pay the clinic charges 
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required by most hospitals for dressing, 
subsequent to the injury. Ifa man can- 
not attend an absolutely free clinic he 
must pay himself. And for time lost 
while receiving treatment, his salary is 
“docked”? in many cases. These injus- 
tices exist, and they will continue until 
some broad scheme of compulsory in- 
surance to be borne by the particular in- 
dustry in question has been worked out 
and put into practice. 


The Heaviest Burden on the Blind 


Helen Keller 


It is a great pleasure to me to speak in 
New York about the blind. For New 
York is great because of the open hand 
with which it responds to the needs of 
the weak and the poor. The men and 
women for whom I speak are poor and 
weak in that they lack one of the chief 
weapons with which the human being 
fights his battle. But they must not on 
that account be sent to the rear. Much 
less must they be pensioned like dis- 
abled soldiers. They must be kept in 
the fight for their own sake, and for the 
sake of the strong. It is a blessing to 
the strong to give help to the weak. 
Otherwise there would be no excuse for 
having the poor always with us. 

The help we give the unfortunate 
must be intelligent. Charity may flow 
freely and yet fail to touch the deserts 
of human life. Disorganized charity is 
creditable to the heart, but not to the 
mind. Pity and tears make poetry; but 
they do not raise model tenement-houses 
or keep children out of factories or save 
the manhood of blind men. 
iest burden on the blind is not blindness, 
but idleness, and they can be relieved of 
this greater burden. 

Our work for the blind is practical. 
The Massachusetts Commission, your 
association and the New York Commis- 
sion are placing it on a sincere basis. 

The first task is to make a careful 
census of the blind, to find out how 
many there are, how old they are, what 


1Address before the New York Association for 
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are their circumstances, when they lost 
their sight, and from what cause. 
Without such a census there can be no 
order in our work. In Massachusetts 
this task is nearly completed. 

The next step is to awaken each town 
and city to a sense of its duty to the 
blind. For it is the community where 
the blind man lives that ultimately de- 
termines his success or his failure. The 
state can teach him to work, supply him . 
with raw materials and capital to start 
his business. But his fellow-citizens 
must furnish the market for his products 
and give him the encouragement without 
which no blind man can make headway. 
They must do more than this, they 
must meet him with a sympathy that 
conforms to the dignity of his manhood 
and his capacity for service. Indeed, 
the community should regard it as a dis- 
grace for the blind to beg on the street 
corner or receive unearned pensions. 

It is not helpful, in the long run it is 
harmful, to buy worthless articles of the | 
blind. For many years kind-hearted 
people have bought futile and childish 
things because the blind made them. 
Quantities of beadwork that can appeal 
to no eye, save the eye of pity, have 
passed as specimens of the work of the 
blind. If beadwork had been studied 
in the schools for the blind and super- 
vised by competent seeing persons, it 
could have been made a profitable in= 
dustry for the sightless. I have exam= 
ined beautiful beadwork in the shops, 
purses, bags, belts, lamp-shades and 
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dress-trimmings, some of it very ex- 
pensive, imported from France and 
Germany. Under proper supervision 
this beadwork could be made by the 


‘blind. This is only one example of the 
‘sort of manufacture that the blind may 


profitably engage in. 
One of the principal objects of the 


‘movement which we ask you to help is 


to promote good workmanship among 
the sightless. In Boston, in a fashion- 
able shopping district, the Massachusetts 
commission has opened a_ salesroom 
where the best handicraft of all the 
sightless in the state may be exhibited 
and sold. There are. handwoven cur- 


tains, table-covers, bedspreads, sofa-pil- 


lows, linen suits, rugs; and the articles 
are of good design and workmanship. 
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People buy them not out of pity for the 
maker, but out of admiration for the 
thing. Orders have already come from 
Minnesota, from England, from Egypt. 
So the blind of the New World have 
sent light into Egyptian darkness! 

This shop is under the same roof with 
the salesroom of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind. The old school and the 
new commission are working side by 
side. I desire to see similar co-opera- 
tion between the New York Institution 
for the Blind and the New York Asso- 
ciation. The true value of a school for 
the sightless is not merely to enlighten 
intellectual darkness, but to lend a hand 
to every movement in the interests of 
the blind. It is not enough that our 
blind children receive a common school 
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education. They should do something 
well enough to become wage earners. 
When they are properly educated, they 
desire to work more than they desire 
ease or entertainment. If some of the 
blind are ambitionless and lazy, the fault 
lies partly with those who have directed 
their education, partly with our indolent 
progenitors in the garden of Eden. All 
over the land the blind are stretching 
forth eager hands to the new tasks 
which shall soon be within their reach. 
They embrace labor gladly because they 
know it is strength. 

One of our critics has suggested that 
we who call the blind forth to toil are 
as one who should overload a disabled 
horse and compel him to earn his oats. 
In the little village where I live, there 
was a lady so mistakenly kind to a pet 
horse that she never broke him to har- 
ness, and fed him twelve quarts of oats 
a day. The horse had to be shot. I am 
not afraid that we shall kill our blind 
with kindness. I am still less afraid 
that we shall break their backs. 

Nay, I can tell you of blind men who 
of their own accord enter the sharp com- 
petition of business and put their hands 
zealously to the tools of trade. It is 
our part to train them in business, to 
teach them to use their tools skilfully. 
Before this association was thought of, 
blind men had given examples of energy 
and industry, and with such examples 
shining in the dark other blind men will 
not be content to be numbered among 
those who will not, or cannot carry bur- 
den on shoulder or tool in hand, those 
who know not the honor of hard-won 
independence. 

The new movement for the blind rests 
on a foundation of common sense. It 
is not the baseless fabric of a sentimen- 
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talist’s dream. We do not believe that 


the blind should be segregated from the 


seeing, gathered together in a sort 
of Zion City, as has been done in 
Roumania and attempted in Iowa. We 


have no queen to preside over such a 
city. America is a democracy, a multi- 
monarchy, and the city of the blind is 
everywhere. Each community 
take care of its own blind, provide em- 
ployment for them, and enable them to 
work side by side with the seeing. We 
do not expect to find among the blind 
a disproportionate number of geniuses. 


should — 


Education does not develop in them re- — 


markable talent. Like the seeing man 
the blind man may be a philosopher, a 
mathematician, a linguist, a seer, a poet, 
a prophet. But believe me, if the light 
of genius burns within him, it will burn 
despite his infirmity, and not because of 
it. The lack of one sense—or two— 
never helped a human being. We 
should be glad of the sixth or the six- 
teenth sense with which our friends and 
the newspaper reporters, more gener- 
ous than nature, are wont to endow us. 
To paraphrase Mr. Kipling, we are not 
heroes, and we are not cowards too. 
We are ordinary folk limited by an ex- 
traordinary incapacity. If we do not al- 
ways succeed in our undertakings, even 
with assistance from friends, we con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that in 
the vast company of the world’s fail- 
ures is many a sound pair of eyes! 

I appeal to you, give the blind man 
the assistance that shall secure for him 
complete or partial independence. He is 
blind, and falters. Therefore go a lit- 
tle more than half-way to meet him. 
Remember, however brave and self-re- 
liant he is, he will always need a guiding 
hand in his. 


~WorkKingmen’s Accident Insurance 
Charles Richmond Henderson 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


At this hour the only legal protection 
for a wounded soldier in the army of 
labor is the ancient and antiquated em- 
ployer’s liabilty law and the county poor 
house. The liability law fails even in its 
narrow purpose. Our ancestors honestly 
aimed to secure for the hired workman 
or his dependent family an indemnity for 
loss of earning power due to the negli- 
gence of the employer. Negligence ‘s 
something half way between an error and 
a crime, and the workman must prove a 
kind of guilt in his employer in order 
to make out his case in court. The bur- 
den of proof is on the wage earner and 
his rights are vaguely defined. Rarely 
can he show that his employer is guilty, 
Economic conditions have so changed as 
to leave this kind of law a derelict. Our 
juries care little for the technicalities of 
an unfair law and somewhat blindly vote 
damages, not according to the value of 
the earning power lost, but “all that the 
market will bear,’ and in cases of cor- 
porations there is no rational limit. This 
outrages the sense of justice in employers 
and sometimes threatens them with bank- 
ruptcy. They seek shelter in higher 
courts or under the shield of casualty 
insurance companies, and they pour out 
millions for defense, which sometimes 
fails, for insurance of this kind does not 
always insure. The employer signs a con- 


tract with the insuring company which 


forbids him after an accident to negotiate 
directly with the suffering employe. An 
alien element is thrust between these part- 
ners in production. This is an additional 
cause for bitterness, social loss, misery. 
Meantime, the wounded man waits for 
the slow process of law; he lives on 
charity, on money borrowed of his lawyer 
whose motive is the contingent fee, or on 
the earnings of wife and children. He 
has a lottery chance of winning a grand 
prize, if incapacitated for labor, and that 
chance turns the heads of thousands and 
wakens in many the tiger thirst of the 
gambler. Perhaps there never was a more 
anti-social, hatred-breeding law than this 
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employer’s liability law has come to be, 
whether it is in statute or only in the 
traditions of common law. At best only 
about ten or twelve per cent of work- 
men have even the shadow of a legal 
claim, yet the other ninety or eighty-eight 
per’ cent, who are unfitted for la- 
bor by industrial injuries, suffer just as 
much as those whose employers can be 
proved negligent. 

What we must now seek is protection 
for all injured workmen, not revenge for 
a few. Is the English compensation act 
any better? In 1897 the British Parlia- 
ment voted a law whose central principle 
is that the employer must at his own cost 
indemnify the injured workman for loss 
of wages due to occupational accident, 
without regard to fault, unless the work- 
man himself is evidently to blame. The 
Massachusetts Legislature considered and 
rejected a similar law a few years since, 
though recommended by a very able coin- 
mission. It is said that the decisive ob- 
jection to this measure was economic not 
constitutional; that the manufacturers of 
the state feared to load their products 
with the cost of indemnities in other 
states. Perhaps these fears were ground- 
less; English manufacturers do not seem 
to have found their new duties a financial 
burden. Perhaps the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts would have saved enough 
in legal expenses, premiums to casualty 
companies, charitable relief and other di- 
rections to offset these new costs of pro- 
duction. But in some other states, with 
less liberal constitutions, lawyers tell us 
that such a law is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. Upon examination, however, their 
arguments go back to the economic dis- 
advantage urged by Massachusetts 
manufacturers. 

Meantime experiments are in progress 
which promise to provide something bet- 
ter than even the compensation law gives 
to workmen in England. Many railway 
companies and large private corporations 
have introduced schemes which furnish 
at low cost not only accident insurance 
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for prolonged incapacity to earn a living. 
Injuries are caused not only by accidents 
but even more, in many industries, by 
disease. While it is not so easy to trace 
the causal connection between shop con- 
ditions and disease, that connection is 
demonstrable and familiar. Charity 
workers are chefly concerned with sick- 
ness, whether that is due to industry or to 
defective dwellings. While we are erect- 
ing the insurance machinery we can just 
as easily cover the entire risk; then we are 
sure to give protection in case of indus- 
- trial injuries. 


How to But how can we secure for 
Weetueys the low-paid wage earners 
Insurance? the advantages of insur- 

ance? By persuasion? By voluntary 


action? By free associations? No one 
who has studied the efforts of the past 
hundred years can for a moment hope 
for complete success in this direction. 
Here and there an employer, a trade 
union, a brotherhood, a lodge will do 
quite well; generally, and with those for 
whom charity workers toil, the voluntary 
method is a broken reed. Shall we ask 
for subsidies to private efforts, to en- 
courage those who are trying to heip 
themselves? France has long attempted 
to foster insurance in this way,—with in- 
different results. The law cannot give 
advice; it must speak in tones of com- 
mand. Merely furnishing the frame 
work and legal sanction, with a measure 
of inspection, would to some extent assist 
the infant efforts to organize workmen’s 
insurance. But only obligatory insurance, 
upon a plan which divides the costs as 
fairly as possible between wage earner, 
employer and the public, gives any rea- 
sonable assurance of success in this cen- 
tury. 
The difficulty lies not altogether in 
want of good will on the part of em- 
ployers. The case of Mr. Dolge is a case 
in point. He established workmen’s in- 
surance in his works at Dolgeville, New 
York, in good faith; but changes in his 
business relations came and his schemes 
fell to the ground. He now reiterates 
his belief of earlier years that only by 
general legal action can industrial in- 
surance be fairly established. This does 
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not mean state insurance, but insurance 
by mutual benefit associations, adminis- 
tered by the parties interested, and 
brought under the same state supervision 
for which rich policyholders in the great 
insurance companies are clamoring. Un- 
der such a legal system, where all are 
obliged to insure, and all are directly 
represented in local administration, the 
ignorant and cruel employer would not 
drag his nobler competitor to the lower 
level. Vast corporations endowed with 
immortality can easily establish and main- 
tain insurance schemes. They have the 
resources, regulated profits, high admin- 
istrative ability, numbers large enough to 
furnish averages for actuarial calcula- 
tions. Small firms with few employes 
cannot venture on this sea with their 
frail craft. Who will combine a thousand 
farmers or modest manufacturers in a 
company large enough to carry on in- 
surance of workmen? Who will take 
the initiative? The state, with well- 
equipped insurance department, must do 
for these groups what the great corpora- 
tions can do for themselves. 


Making Nor would this exclude 
Insurance private casualty companies; 
eap. 


it would only give them 2 
chance to do business in a way of which 
their directors and shareholders need not 
blush. Make insurance obligatory on 
all, and with one stroke of a pen you 
cut off the chief cost of insurance, the 
fees of agents; you eliminate costs of 
collecting premiums; you can, by modify- 
ing the employer’s liability law reduce 
the cost of litigation to a minimum. Bare 
cost of insurance is not a heavy economic 
burden; it is the warts which weigh 
most. A slight addition to the pay roll, 


an insignificant expense for clerk hire, | 


and with the governor’s signature a 
great many workmen would instantly 
have a certain protection. Competition 
between the casualty companies and 
mutual insurance associations would soon 


discover which would handle the busi- | 


ness most efficiently and at least cost. 


The state insurance department would | 
stand by as umpire, compel open play — 
and secure obedience to the rules of the | 


game. 


Workingmen’s Accident Insurance 


An eminent judge recently said to the 
writer: 

So far as the constitutionality of such 
laws is concerned, I suppose there can be no 
doubt that the power of the State lawfully 
exercised to take care of paupers may be as- 
serted with equal propriety to prevent pau- 
perism. 

The charity workers will be inclined 
to say to this: “A Daniel come to judg- 
ment; a most wise judge.” ? 

It is not difficult to find fault and raise 
difficulties with any plan which may be 
proposed, and quite as easy as useless 
to fling out such epithets as “pater- 
nalism,”’ and “socialism.” What we have 
a right to ask of critics is some practical 
and constructive suggestion. The world 
has waited and suffered for more than a 
century while the Jatssez faire people de- 
ceived with hopeful mirage, and made 
fine promises for voluntary initiative. 
These promises have in every instance 
been broken. Even in the cases where 
strong corporations have succeeded in 
bringing all their low-paid workmen into 
their insurance plan, it has been by re- 
quiring them to join the insurance asso- 
ciation as a condition of employment. It 
is doubtful whether any corporation 
ought to be allowed to possess and use 
such power and make the terms of con- 
tract without supervision and administra- 


_ tive control by the state government. The 


contract is almost sure to bear the marks 
of arbitrariness. Let the order come from 
the usual source of legal command, 
checked by statutory regulations, and 
such insurance would be sound and equi- 
table, beyond suspicion of private interest, 
a benefit to wage earners, employers and 
the public. 


The trade unions under 
any legal scheme could en- 
large their benefit system 
for all their members and increase their 
protection. These unions alone have 
worked out a fairly successful plan of 
unemployment insurance. They might 
easily develop their invalid and old age 
protection. But they ought not to be asked 
to bear the full burden of support for 
men who are injured by occupational 


11 have not loaded this argument with statistics 
and references. J. G. Rrooks's Compulsory Insur- 
ance in Germany and Willoughby’s Workingmen’s 
Insurance will furnish the essential facts in con- 
venient form. 


Trade Unions 
and Benefit 
Schemes. 
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accident and diseases. This , burden 
should be assumed by the business, on 
the sound principle that a business which 
does not carry its costs is parasitic upon 
other industries. The trade unions, it is 
said, include less than one-tenth of the 
wage earners, at most. What can we do 
to help the ninety out of a hundred? 

The fraternal benefit societies, if 
brought under legal control and com- 
pelled to administer their business under 
actuarial regulations, can furnish cheap 
life insurance, and their local lodges can 
manage sick insurance. But there is a 
fatal obstacle to their carrying accident 
risks, because such risks must be borne 
by groups of men classified according to 
the degree of industrial risk, while these 
useful brotherhoods are composed of 
members from all trades and professions. 

What would be the effect of insurance 
on measures to prevent accidents and 
occupational disease? We may learn from 
fire insurance. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing the discovery that slow-burning con- 
struction, first-rate fire extinguishers, 
night patrols and other devices for pre- 
venting fires lower their insurance pre- 
miums. If employers found that pre- 
vention of accidents tended to lower 
workmen’s insurance rates they would 
find it pay to have a factory inspector 
in every establishment; and if the work- 
men helped to pay the premiums every 
man would become a factory inspector 
without salary. One of the most important 
causes of failure of a protective law is 
that the corps of inspectors is too small; 
in New York we are told, about fifty 
inspectors to 70,000 employes. Give us 
universal insurance and all employers and 
employes will have a direct and tangible 
interest in guarding against injuries 
which raise the insurance premiums. 

A single illustration from a confidential 
source. The manager of the insurance 
department of a great corporation writes 
me: 


Many personal injury accidents cost less 
money than heretofore, by reason of the 
fact that in addition to protective measures 
we installed a system of ‘first aid.’ This 
was a means of shortening disabilities. Prior 
to April, 1905, the average disability of shop- 
men, on account of personal injury, was 16 
days. By prompt application of ‘first aid’ 
in an antiseptic form, this has been reduced 
to 11 days. 


The Present Situation of Employers’ Liability 


George W. Alger 
New York Child Labor Committee 


The president’s message has aroused 
considerable new interest in the question 
of redressing industrial accidents by law. 
The present situation as to recompense 
for the injuries in such accidents is far 
from satisfactory. We are behind prac- 
tically every industrial country in the 
world on the whole subject. A. great 
many accidents happen and in a very 
small percentage of the law cases subse- 
quently brought, is a substantial sum 
actually obtained through the courts by 
the workmen. We lack statistics badly 
on the causes of industrial accidents. 
Assuming, however, that substantially 
the same causes for such casualties exist 
here as in Germany where statistics are 
carefully kept, it would appear - that 
American law offers a possibility of re- 
dress in not over twenty-five per cent 
of the cases. Apparently seventy-five 
per cent go unredressed or are settled at 
very low figures. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments generally carry employers’ 
liability policies, which insure them 
against having to make compensation to 
their injured employes. In other words, 
an insurance company agrees for a cer- 
tain sum to stand between the employer 
and his own workmen, and either to fight 
the workman’s claim for redress in the 
courts or to pay him something to get 
rid of him. The insurance company, of 
course, never has any interest whatever 
in the workman as such; never takes into 
consideration his faithfulness to his em- 
ployers, or permits itself to be influenced 
by any of those humane considerations, 
which from a fair employer’s standpoint 
might require as a matter of common 
decency a substantial payment to the 
injured workman. To the representa- 
tives of the casualty company the whole 
matter is simply one of dollars and cents, 
and they simply look out for their own in- 
terests and pay the workman as little as 
possible. 

Liability insurance generally introduces 
a new element of barbarism in the rela- 
tion between the employer and the in- 
jured employe, because it practically 
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shifts the burden of moral as well as 
legal responsibility from the employer to 
a company, which is a stranger in all 
essential respects to the employer’s busi- 
ness. It tends to make the employer less 
careful and considerate before the acci- 
dent and less humane afterwards in the 
treatment of the injured workman. For 
the employer wishes to realize on his in- 
surance in the case of an industrial ac- 
cident as he would in the case of a fire 
loss, and he can scarcely expect to realize 
on the insurance he has paid for if he 
pays the employe too. 

Even when the workman sues in the 
courts and is awarded a verdict by a jury, 
in a large percentage of the cases in which 
appeals are taken his case is reversed. I 
am inclined to think that the percentage 
of reversals of appeals in master and 
servant cases is larger than perhaps in 
any other branch of litigation. Some 
years ago I examined the New York 
Court of Appeals reports (vols. 126-156) 
to see what disposition is made of such 
accident cases by that court. There were 
written opinions in thirty-seven such 
cases. Of these (1) in three cases the 
juries in the lower court had found for 
defendant, and plaintiff was the appel- 
lant; (2) in four cases the court below 
had dismissed plaintiff’s case as insuffh- 
cient, without requiring defendant to in- 
troduce any testimony; (3) in twenty- 
eight cases the juries below had found 
for plaintiff with substantial damages. 
The court of appeals in class (1) affirmed 
all of the cases where plaintiff was de- 
feated below. In class (2) it reversed 
the four cases where plaintiff had been 
summarily nonsuited and sent the cases 
back to trial courts to hear defendant’s 
testimony—a partial victory at most for 
plaintiff. In class (3) where plaintiff 
had actually received a verdict, of the 
thirty cases twenty-eight were reversed. 

Employers’ There has been little dispo- 

Hiapility Act sition in New York on the 

the Courts. part of the courts to con- 
strue liberally the provisions of the em- 
ployers’ liability act, which aims to ex- 
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tend the liability of employers for the acts 
of their own superintendents, or that 
clause in the act limiting somewhat the 


effect of the defense of assumed risk,. 


the defense that the employe under- 
stood the danger to which his employer’s 
negligence had exposed him and had, by 
continuing to work, agreed to take the 
chance of being injured without making 
claim upon his employer for redress. 
This latter defense of assumed risk has 
in New York practically destroyed the 
entire value of the provisions of the labor 
law requiring safeguards for the work- 
man’s benefit on machinery in factories, 
in forbidding the cleaning of machinery 
while in motion, and similar regulations. 
The New York courts have construed 
these provisions of the labor law in such 
a fashion that if the employe keeps at 
work knowing that the labor law is be- 
ing violated by his employer, he implied- 
ly consents to the violation and agrees 
to have no claim if he is hurt thereby. 
This is the general American rule with 
few exceptions. It is, however, precisely 
the opposite of the English rule, under 
which the English courts give force to 
protective legislation of this kind. The 
rules of American law are uniformly 
based still upon a theory of punishing the 
employer as a wrong doer for personal 
or imputed carelessness where the 
carelessness can be shown, instead of 
making industry pay for its own blood- 
shed. With us, Asquith’s apothegm, “‘the 
blood of the workman should be part 
of the cost of the product,” is still beyond 
our comprehension as a rule of justice. 
Under the present law even where the 
workman actually obtains money for his 
injuries, the final consequences are often 
discouraging. If the sum is large, which 
is sometimes the case, it is usually the 
first large sum he ever received in his 
life, and he very rarely makes good use 
of the money when he gets it. He has 
had no experience in making invest- 
ments; his friends know that he has 
money, and instead of its being put away 
to eke out his reduced industrial effi- 
ciency, it is generally used up in a com- 
paratively short time or wasted. It is 
undoubtedly true that if there could be 
some just way devised by which these in- 
jured employes could receive annuities 
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or pensions instead of these big but very 
rare lump sums, it would be better for 
the workman and easier for his employer. 
This matter, however, does not come 
within the scope of this article and will 
therefore not be considered. 


Along old lines of legisla- 
tion there has been some 
progress within the last ten 
years in the United States. The pro- 
gress has been very slow, as the legisla- 
tures always listen more attentively to the 
large business interests which threaten to 
move out of the state if their liability is 
increased, than to the claims to justice 
made by the working people. Com- 
mercial competition between states has 
done a great deal to retard labor legis- 
lation and particularly liability legisla- 
tion; such legislation as has been enacted 
has been confined for the most part to 
modifying (or in a few cases to abolish- 
ing) the so-called “fellow servant” 
rule which at common law releases the 
employer from liability where the acci- 
dent occurs by the negligence of a co- 
employe. A few states have modified 
slightly the common law doctrine of “as- 
sumed risk” previously referred to. The 
federal employers’ liability act covering 
interstate railroads should be a very great 
benefit to nearly one million railroad em- 
ployes if its constitutionality were sustain- 
ed in the higher federal courts. It is now 
under a temporary eclipse as to its con- 
stitutionality, though the decisions which 
held it unconstitutional are of very doubt- 
ful validity. 

In New York the courts themselves 
without the aid of legislation have laid 
down a rule within the last few years 
which should be brought to the attention 
of employers of children, since a thorough 
understanding by them of the possible 
legal consequences in case a child gets 
hurt, should result in a general jail de- 
livery of little children from factories. 
The court of appeals has held in Marino 
vs. Lehmaier (173 N. Y., 530), that sec- 
tion seventy of the labor law, which pro- 
hibits the employment of a child under 
fourteen years of age in any factory in 
this state in effect declares: 


Progress 
of a Decade. 


that a child under the age specified presum- 
ably does not possess the judgment, discre- 
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tion, care and caution necessary for the en- 
gagement in such a dangerous avocation, 
and is therefore not, as a matter of law, 
chargeable with contributory negligence or 
with having assumed the risk of the employ- 
ment. 


What this actually amounts to is that 
in all cases of illegal employment of chil- 
dren the claim of the injured child must 
go to the jury as a question of fact. 
Ninety-nine juries out of a hundred in 
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such cases of small children illegally em- 
ployed may be counted on to bring in a 
substantial verdict for the plaintiff. The 
employment of little children is therefore 
likely to be a dangerous luxury for un- 
scrupulous employers in consequence, and 
the decision ought to have a far-reaching 
effect upon the employment of these chil- 
dren. 
lation of it among manufacturing es- 
tablishments would be a very good thing. 


Outline of a Program of Social Reform 


Henry R. Seager 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


Notwithstanding the remarkable eco- 
nomic progress of the nineteenth century 
the civilized world enters the twentieth 
with the problem of poverty seemingly 
as far from a solution as ever. In fact 
the more exact our information about the 
conditions under which the mass of men 
live becomes, the more clear is it that the 
familiar expressions “the submerged 
tenth,” and “the one-fourth living in 
poverty” are not mere rhetorical phrases 
but sober descriptions of an alarming 
social situation. Are we to conclude, 
then, that a large admixture of poverty 
is the inevitable accompaniment of pro- 
gress under our present industrial sys- 
tem? The best way to answer this ques- 
tion is to consider the principal causes 
which reduce people to poverty and the 
possibility of successfully opposing them 
through an aggressive policy of social 
betterment. 

Among the many classes into which 
the poor may be divided, two stand out 
prominently: (1) those who have been 
reduced to poverty because of some acci- 
dent or misfortune, and (2) those who 
because of defects of character or ca- 
pacity have always been poor. A study 
of the industrial population of any pro- 
gressive western country shows its wage- 
earners to be divided up into many 
groups and sub-groups, each with dis- 
tinct habits, traditions and standards of 
living. At the very bottom of the eco- 
nomic and social scale are those in the 
second class mentioned above. With 
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them poverty is chronic if not hereditary. 
Above them are successive groups of 
wage-earners each with a standard of 
living somewhat higher than the preced- 
ing group. Investigation of these stand- 
ards of living reveals the fact that only 
when the higher grades of wage-earners 
are reached do they include any adequate 
provision for those accidents and mis- 
fortunes to which all are liable. Not- 
withstanding the urgent appeals of econ- 
omists and others to wage-earners that 
they develop thrift and accumulate prop- 
erty, very few of them do so. To the 
ordinary wage-earner there is rarely a 
time when his income seems to him more 
than sufficient for his present needs. For 
this reason the great majority fail to make 
any adequate provision for the fu- 
If they retain their health and 
strength and are not thrown out of em- 
ployment by a change in industrial 
methods, an industrial depression or a 
strike, they will be able to provide for 
their families according to their stand- 
ards of living. But if the unexpected 
happens and the steady flow of wages is 
interrupted, then in a few weeks, or at 
the outside in a few months, they will be 
reduced to poverty. In this way the 
first class of the poor mentioned above is 
constantly recruited. 

The principal experiences which pre- 
vent wage-earners from maintaining the 
standards of living to which they are 
accustomed and drag them and_ their 
families down to poverty and dependence 


For this reason a general circu- 
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are sickness, accident, unemployment, 
premature death and old age. Are 
there no measures that can be taken to 
safe-guard families against these experi- 
ences in the absence of which so many of 
them would continue to live independent, 
self-respecting and happy lives? A 
little thought suggests that all of these 
experiences are of a sort for which some 
plan of insurance is peculiarly adapted. 
All wage-earners are liable to them, 
yet many wage-earners go through 
life escaping them altogether. It 
would be highly desirable if wage-earn- 
ers could be persuaded to accumulate 
each one for himself sufficient funds 
to guard against these contingencies be- 
cause the interest from such funds would 
help to supplement the family income 
even in cases in which the funds them- 
selves were not needed. But few wage- 
earners will do this, and it is also not 
the most economical way to accomplish 
the desired result. The economical way 
is to maintain a common fund out of 
which adequate payments may be made 
to those upon whom the misfortunes 
actually fall. Germany, through her 
system of compulsory insurance, main- 
tained through contributions not only 
from the insured but also from their 
employers and from the government, 
has demonstrated one way in which this 
may be done as regards sickness, accident, 
premature death and old age. The United 
Kingdom, through its system of work- 
men’s compensation, maintained at the ex- 
pense of employers alone, has shown a 
way in which this may be done as regards 
industrial accidents. Denmark and New 
Zealand, through their systems of old 
age pensions, contributed entirely by 
the government, are showing a way 
in which this may be done in the 
case of old age. And finally, many trade 
unions, through their systems of unem- 
ployment benefits, are showing how it 
may be done in the case of loss of pay 
due to lack of work. There is space 
neither to describe nor to discuss these 
different plans, but I cannot refrain from 
saying a few words about some of the 
objections to them that are most com- 
monly urged. 
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Re Oiestiatis The principal objection to 
Insurance Germany’s system of com- 
Answered. 


ies pulsory insurance is that 
it is “compulsory,” and therefore not 
suited to a “free” country like our own. 
I think we are all beginning to feel a little 
irritation at the applications that are be- 
ing made of the doctrine that this is a 
“free” country. There is a freedom that 
is essential to the liberty for which our 
fathers fought and died, and another 
which is merely license to continue in 
any course of conduct no matter how 
stupid or opposed to the general interest! 
If it is demonstrated, as I believe it is 
by Germany’s experience, that by the 
exercise of a little compulsion the fami- 
lies of wage-earners can be protected 
from the terrible suffering and humilia- 
tion which sickness, accident, premature 
death and old age now so constantly in- 
flict upon them, are we to hesitate to 
exert this compulsion? Can anyone se- 
riously believe that the loss in inde- 
pendence involved in a requirement that 
every wage-earner must make a contri- 
bution to a common insurance fund while 
he is regularly employed, outweighs the 
loss in self-respect, the injury to man- 
hood, womanhood and childhood, which 
results from allowing thousands of fami- 
lies to feel the bitter pressure of desti- 
tution? Such a view seems to me to 
make “liberty” not a reasonable object of 
desire but an irrational fetish. It is con- 
sistent perhaps with the anarchistic no- 
tion that government is an unmixed evil, 
but quite inconsistent with the view that 
government is a great agency for the 
elevation of the human race. 


The argument that is still 
sometimes urged against 
England’s system of wock- 
men’s compensation, under which em- 
ployers have to indemnify the victims of 
industrial accidents in their employ no 
matter what the cause of the accident, 
is that employers in dangerous trades 
already have to pay higher wages to at- 
tract workmen and that these adequately 
compensate the men for the risks they 
run. The simple answer to this objec- 
tion is that it is not true. We might ex- 
pect on general principles that those who 


Wages and 
the Dangers 
of Industry. 
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work in dangerous trades would demand 
and receive considerably higher wages 
than workmen of the same grade in safe 
trades. But as a rule they do not, or 
not to any appreciable extent. The 
reason is that each individual thinks of 
himself as having a charmed life. Even 
in that most dangerous of callings in 
the United States, that of trainmen, 
wages are little above those in safe em- 
ployments calling for the same strength 
and skill. Each trainman knows, or may 
know, that on the average (1904) one 
trainman in every nine will be injured, 
and one in every 120 killed in the course 
of the year; but so long as he considers 
himself safe this knowledge does not lead 
him to give up his position. Thus men 
are attracted into this calling from other 
callings by wages little if at all above 
the general level, and the losses which 
accidents entail are but little offset by 
higher earnings. The English law rests 
upon the ground that the employer 
ought to bear losses due to injury 
to his hands as he bears losses due 
to injury to his dead plant. He re- 
imburses himself for the latter by mak- 
ing his prices high enough to cover that 
item in his costs of production. Under 
the new law he must now add the human 
item to his costs. It is for the benefit of 
consumers that production is carried on 
and they should be made to pay—so far 
as this can be measured in money—what 
goods cost in maimed bodies and short- 
ened lives as well as what they cost in 
hours of work and used-up raw ma- 
terials. 


old Age ana Old age pensions, the plan 
Unemployed for removing from the 

* other hardships which age 

entails, the bitter sting of poverty, are 
opposed chiefly on the ground that they 
will discourage prudence and thrift in 
youth. In the absence of experience— 
no country has yet tried the plan for more 
than a few years—any argument on this 
point must be inconclusive, but it is in- 
teresting to contrast the general ap- 
proval with which Mr. Carnegie’s gener- 
ous plan for pensioning superannuated 
college professors was received with the 
almost equally general disapproval of the 
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plan of pensioning through the common 
government superannuated wage-earners. 
My impression is that an assured com- 
petence after the sixty-fifth year, instead 
of making young college professors less 
independent, prudent and efficient, will 
have just the opposite effect—by driving 
away that grim spectre that must other- 
wise haunt the mind of the teacher who 
is trying to maintain a high standard of 
living on an insufficient salary, when he 
thinks of the time when even that salary 
may be cut off. I see no adequate reason 
for expecting a different result from pro- 
viding old age pensions for wage-earn- 
ers as well. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult con- 
tingency of all to provide against through 
insurance is unemployment. The trouble 
is that unemployment is usually due to 
inefficiency and that those who suffer 
most in consequence of it are the very 
ones who would be most ready to prolong 
their idleness so long as they could re- 
ceive from an insurance fund even a small 
part of their usual wages. It is for these 
reasons that trade unions have been thus 
far the only agencies which have suc- 
cessfully administered unemployment 
benefits. In them the members know one 
another and frauds which lessen the com- 
mon fund are readily detected and vigor- 
ously punished. This valuable service 
which trade unions may render is only 
one of several reasons that might be 
urged for advocating a more positive 
and constructive state policy towards 
them—but space will not permit any 
elaboration of this point of view. 


A Program 
for the 
“Chronic 
Poor.” 


From these four plans a 
program adapted to condi- 
tions in the United States 
for protecting wage-earners and their 
families from the insidious effects of 
sickness, accidents, unemployment, old 
age and premature death might easily 
be worked out. Its successful operation 
would greatly diminish the number who 
under our present let-alone policy are 
each year reduced from independence to 
poverty. Moreover, if we had an ade- 
quate plan for saving those who now sink 
to poverty in consequence of accident or 
misfortune, we should be able to deal 
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with greater vigor with those who are 
dependent for other reasons. The pro- 
gram for caring for the chronic poor 
which I should attempt to defend if space 
permitted would include the following 
features: (1) minimum rates of wages 
in all trades, which would serve to draw 
a sharp distinction between those of 
average, normal capacity and those too 
inefficient to find employment even at 
minimum rates; (2) compulsory indus- 
trial training for the unemployable in 
graded industrial and farm colonies from 
which anyone might be graduated on at- 
taining the standard of efficiency neces- 
sary to the receipt of the minimum wages 
required in the given trade; (3) clear 
recognition of the fact that industrial 
incapacity is a defect as detrimental to 
society as is a petty crime or insanity, and 
that those who suffer from it should be 
prevented from transmitting it to suc- 
ceeding generations. Such a program 
would doubtless fail to raise to independ- 
ence all those who had sunk into poverty, 
but it would withdraw those who for any 
reason were unable to earn the minimum 
wages necessary to the maintenance of 
a decent standard of living from that 
deadly competition by which they now so 
constantly drag down the more efficient 
who are struggling to be self-supporting, 
without really benefitting themselves. To 
accomplish this object alone, society 
would be justified in incurring all of the 
expense which the plan would entail. 


Postal Undoubtedly one reason 
Banks and 
Government why so many wage-earners 
‘nsurance. are willing to live a hand 


to mouth existence is because there are 
still too few agencies for rewarding thrift 
and guaranteeing to those who accumu- 
late the continuous enjoyment of their 
possessions. In this field European 
countries are in advance of the United 
States. The postal savings banks, so 
common abroad, are superior in many re- 
spects to our private savings banks. They 
extend to every part of the country and 
offer their facilities to wage-earners 
wherever a _ post-office is maintained. 
Their solvency, as a branch of the gov- 
ernment itself, is above suspicion, and 
they consequently encourage deposits 
from persons too timid or too ignorant 
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to trust even the soundest privately man- 
aged institutions. The establishment of 
postal savings banks in the United States 
has been repeatedly urged by postmasters 
general and it is to be hoped that this 
reform will before long be introduced. 

Next to the establishment of safe sav- 
ings banks in all parts of the country, it 
is the imperative duty of the government 
to see that the business of life insurance 
is so conducted as to be both safe and 
cheap for those who have the forethought 
to avail themselves of it. The corrup- 
tion and extravagance which have char- 
acterized the management of the three 
great life insurance companies of the 
United States, as revealed by the in- 
vestigation of the Armstrong Committee 
last winter, are particularly to be de- 
plored because they have served to bring 
the whole business of life insurance into 
disrepute. It seems probable that noth- 
ing short of rigid federal supervision 
will suffice to restore that confidence in 
the methods of life insurance companies 
which is essential if they are to perform 
the great social service of which they are 
capable. 

Another duty of the government is to 
see to it that the small investor in cor- 
porate enterprises is more fully protect- 
ed than at present. Deprived of any 
motive for saving in order to own his 
tools, and, to an increasing extent in our 
large cities, even to own his home, the 
wage-earner like other investors must 
become directly or indirectly the holder 
of corporate securities, if he is to acquire 
any wealth beyond his clothing and 
household furniture. At present corpo- 
rate investments are extremely hazard- 
ous for the small investor, because so lit- 
tle is done to prevent the manipulation 
of corporations for the benefit of un- 
scrupulous directors and other officers. 
The regulation of corporations presents 
a serious issue with which the United 
States is only just beginning to grapple. 


Industrial Quite as important and 
gecuicotieh | 198 everl more interesting than 
Efficiency. 4 saving disposition are the 


other qualities which make men efficient 
as producers of wealth as industry is 
now organized. Not much in the di- 
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rection of making these qualities the 
common possessions of all is to be done 
with mature men and women, but every- 
thing is to be accomplished by intelli- 
gent efforts directed towards the physical, 
mental and moral improvement of chil- 
dren. Such work may be pressed to 
almost any length without danger of ex- 
cess. As natural dependents children are 
no more apt to be demoralized by free 
care bestowed upon them through the 
state—free schools, free playgrounds, 
even free luncheons—than by similar 
care coming from parents. The broad 
outlines of the work to be accomplished 
stand out clearly. By educating all of 
the children of each generation and de- 
veloping in them the qualities that have 
enabled the few to contribute largely to 
the production of wealth in the nineteenth 
century, the production of wealth in the 
future is not only to be enormously in- 
creased but its distribution is to be made 
more and more equal, more and more 
democratic. 

At present the standard usually set by 
the more progressive states in the United 
States is that education shall be compul- 
sory up to the fourteenth year when chil- 
dren are permitted to become wage- 
earners. The principal difficulties in the 
way of advancing this standard to the 
sixteenth year as has been advocated is 
that many parents need the earnings of 
their children after the fourteenth year 
and the advantage of an additional two 
years’ study in the present public schools, 
from the point of view of earning ca- 
pacity, isnot very clear. The way in which 
these difficulties are being met by the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls in 
New York city suggests the lines along 
which the public school system must 
probably develop. This school was start- 
ed for the purpose of giving girls of four- 
teen one year of industrial training be- 
fore they should become wage-earners. 
It was soon demonstrated that a year of 
such training put those who received it 
in a position in many instances to com- 
mand at once double the wages that are 
paid to untrained beginners, but it was 
found that those who most need such 
a superior preparation for the working 
life are very often not able to afford it. 
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For the benefit of poor parents the plan 
has been introduced of paying promising 
girls who could not otherwise enjoy the 
advantages of the school weekly wages 
or scholarships, varying from enough for 
lunch and carfare to the small wages 
which might be earned if the girls went 
to work. 

A national organization has just been 
launched for the promotion of industrial 
education. Through its efforts we shall 
no doubt secure before very long public 
industrial schools. That after we have 
such schools we should adopt the policy 
of offering scholarships to induce poor 
parents to send their children to them is a 
suggestion for which public opinion is 
by no means yet prepared, but it is ob- 
vious that only in some such way can 
we give all children, rich and poor alike, 
equal opportunities to become capable 
and efficient citizens. That our democ- 
racy will not permanently be satisfied 
with any nearer goal than this seems to 
be clearly indicated by the past history of 
our system of free public education. 


The Only The program of social re- 
poor Wall = form that has been thus 
Defective. hastily outlined will seem to 
many radical, but it is really only 
novel. To develop some comprehensive 


plan of insurance which shall protect 
every family from bearing unaided and 
alone the accidents and misfortunes to 
which all are liable; to introduce a 
method for separating the capable and 
efficient from the incapable and ineffi- 
cient, and to isolate the latter and make 
training in capacity and efficiency the 
condition of their return to the common 
industrial life; finally, to recognize it as 
the function of free public education in 
a democracy to teach boys and girls not 
only how to live happy, useful and ra- 
tional lives, but also how to command the 
earnings necessary to such lives,—these 
are reasonable objects of endeavor that 
should appeal to conservative and radical 
alike. As one who belongs, on the whole, 
in the former group, I am optimistic 
enough to believe that along such lines the 
problem of poverty may be so reduced 
that it will become indistinguishable from 
the problem of caring for society’s de- 
fective classes. 


The International Movement for 
Labor Legislation 


Adna F. Weber 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


The strength of the argument in favor 
of the Beveridge-Parsons bill for the in- 
direct prohibition of child labor through 
an ostensible regulation of interstate com- 
merce lies in the failure of a minority of 
the states to adopt the standards of regu- 
lation established in the more advanced 
commonwealths. The fear of placing 
even a temporary handicap on its own in- 
dustries has prevented the enactment of 
adequate legislation in this or that com- 
monwealth, and continually threatens to 
undo the good already accomplished in 
competing territory. As respects pro- 
tection to the adult operative, the argu- 
ment of outside competition has been used 
with ten-fold greater success, so that 
nothing but the insistence of an intelligent 
working population, making known its 
desires at the ballot box, has sufficed to 
secure the modicum of statutory protec- 
tion of health and safety at present exist- 
ing in industrial pursuits in this country. 

In Europe where there are few federal 
states like the United States, there is a 
corresponding rivalry in industry and 
commerce between nations, which has in 
some degree retarded the development of 
protective labor legislation in the differ- 
ent countries. As long ago as 1881 the 
Swiss government opened negotiations 
with other European governments for 
the purpose of securing an international 
agreement for the regulation of labor 
conditions, but the attempt failed. Of 
the subsequent attempts to secure an in- 
ternational agreement the most memor- 
able is that of the German emperor in 
1890. Impressed with the need of state 
interference for the protection of the 
health of factory operatives, and appre- 
hensive of the progress being made by 
the social democratic party in winning the 
confidence of the wage workers of Ger- 
many, William II immediately upon his 
accession to the throne in 1888, devoted 
himself to a study of the labor problem. 
He reached the conciusion that Germany 
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could not go far alone on the path of 
social reform, and thereupon called the 
international conference on labor that 
was held in Berlin in 1890. Propositions 
regarding the regulation of the hours of 
labor, the work of women and children, 
etc., were discussed by the delegates with- 
out leading to an agreement. 

In 1897 the Swiss council again opened 
negotiations with other governments but 
without notable success, and in September 
of that year the Swiss Workingmen’s 
Association took the initiative in calling 
a conference in Zurich to which it invited 
economists, government officials and 
others. The culmination of these and 
other efforts in the same direction was 
witnessed at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
where, among the notable congresses on 
social economy, was one for the legal 
protection of workingmen. At this con- 
gress was founded an International As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, with per- 
manent headquarters in Switzerland. The 
association was a sort of federation of 
national societies for social reform, which 
provided the means for maintaining a 
central bureau of information conducted 
by the well-known economist, Professor 
Stephen Bauer, and the publication under 
his editorial supervision of a periodical 
bulletin of labor laws. The value of such 
an office was quickly appreciated by the 
subsidies that placed the office on an as- 
sured financial basis. 

But the publication of laws and pro- 
jets, useful as it is, is merely subsidiary 
to the main purpose of the association to 
promote uniformity in labor legislation 
in the great commercial countries. The 
association accordingly holds biennial 
meetings or conferences, to which each of 
the national sections and contributing 
governments sends delegates, for the dis- 
cussion of specific labor regulations. The 
subjects of discussion are not those of 
merely academic interest, but of real 
practical importance for the development 
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of international agreements. Doubtless 
the prevention of accidents would have 
been one of the first subjects to be taken 
up, had not that question been already 
on the way to solution in Europe, where 
nearly every country has followed Ger- 
many in the establishment of a system of 
accident insurance. There was already 
in the field a Congrés International des 
Accidenis dw Travail et des Assurances 
Sociales, which through a permanent 
committee has for seventeen years pub- 
lished an invaluable quarterly bulletin of 
legislation and statistics concerning in- 
dustrial accidents. The Association for 
Labor Legislation accordingly devoted 
its discussions to the pressing questions 
of industrial hygiene and the regulation 
of hours of work, publishing in 1903 a 
comprehensive report on Les Industries 
Insalubres (Gesundhettsgefihrliche In- 
dustrien) with particular reference to the 
use of white lead and phosphorus, and 
more recently conducting a prize compe- 
tition for essays on lead poisoning. The 
question of the limitation of working 
hours, it approached indirectly. Under 
the belief that the most urgent necessity 
was the assurance of rest for working 
women, it collected reports from all coun- 
tries on the night work of women, which 
were published in 1903 in both French 
and German editions.t 


Both of these undertakings 
have already borne fruit 
in international agreements. 
At an international conference convoked 
by the Swiss government at Berne in 
May, 1905, agreements were formulated 
for the prohibition of night work on the 
part of women and of the use of yellow 
phosphorus in the match industry, and 
on the basis of these agreements, inter- 
national treaties? were entered into at a 
diplomatic conference of the representa- 


International 
Agreements 
Reached. 


tLe travail de nuit des femmes dans l’industrie. 
Rapports sur son importance et sa réglementation 
légale. Publiés au nom de l’ A. I. P. L. T. et 
précédés d’une préface par Bt. Bauer, Prof. & 
Y Université de Bale, Director de |’ Office inter- 
national du travail. XLII + 384 p. Jéna, G. 
Wischer, Berne, A. Francke. Paris, le Soudier, 
1903. German title: Die Gewerbliche Nachtarbeit 
der Frauen. 


2A translation of the treaties appears in the 
Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor, 
December, 1906. Respecting the convention on 
the prohibition of the use of phosphorus, the 
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tives of fourteen European governments 
held in Berne last September. By the con- 
vention on night work, which was signed 
on September 26 by all the governments 
represented, including England, France, 
Germany, Austria and Italy, the signa- 
tory states bind themselves to prohibit 
night work for all women, of whatever 
age, employed in industry, in all work- 
places (not being family workshops) 
where more than ten male and female 
workpeople are engaged, and to establish 
a night rest of at least eleven hours; 
with the temporary exception that where 
the night work of adult women is not yet 
regulated, the minimum night rest may, 
for a transitional period of three years, 
be fixed at ten hours. The prohibition of 
night work may be suspended (1) when 
the industry has been temporarily inter- 
rupted by abnormal and non-recurrent 
causes beyond the control of the manu- 
facturers; and (2) in industries in which 
the materials rapidly deteriorate if not 
treated immediately. For season trades 
the hours of night rest may be reduced 


Britt Labor Gazette gives the following particu- 
ars: 

The second suggested convention, prohibiting 
the use of white (yellow) phosphorus, did not 
meet with the same general approval as the first. 
At the Conference in 1905, it had been recognized 
that an essential preliminary was the acquiescence 
of all the states represented, and also of Japan. 
The British government held that unless there 
were this acquiescence the prohibition of the use 
of white (yellow) phosphorus would hamper the 
British manufacturer by exposing him to the com- 
petition of foreign cheap matches containing the 
dangerous material; and that even if the importa- 
tion of these were prohibited, the British export 
trade would still be liable to the same competition. 
Had necrosis been at all prevalent it might have 
been desirable, nevertheless, to undertake the 
prohibition, but experience in Great Britain had 
shown that the disease can be effectively sup- 
pressed by regulation. The British government, 
however, in order not to place obstacles in the 
way of a general agreement, if such were other- 
wise possible, was willing to agree to the proposed’ 
convention, if all the states represented in 1905, 
and also Japan, would do the same. Norway, 
however, refused to send representatives to 
Berne; and the Japanese government, whilst rec- 
ognizing the importance of the question as a 
matter of public health, regretted its inability to. 
take the proposed action. Sweden, Spain and 
Portugal declined, for various reasons, to agree 
to any prohibition. Austria-Hungary and Belgium 
took the same line as Great Britain. 

The other powers—Germany, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land—resolved to sign a convention (September 
26th), whereby they bound themselves to pro- 
hibit within their territories the manufacture, in- 
troduction and sale of matches containing white 
(yellow) phosphorus. The only power really af- 
fected is Italy, since of the others five had already 
adopted prohibition, and Luxemburg has no match 
factories. The convention is to come into force 
three years after ratification, which is to be at 
latest by December 31, 1908. Any one of the 
signatories may withdraw at the end of five 
years, or subsequently on one year’s notice. 
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to ten on not more than sixty days a year. 
The convention is to come into force 
(with some exceptions, especially wool- 
combing and weaving, and beet sugar 
making, for which the period is ten 
years) in two years after its ratification 
by the signatory powers, which must be 
not later than December 31, 1908; and 
‘can be denounced first at the end of 
twelve years, or subsequently on one 
year’s notice. The British delegates pro- 
posed the insertion of an article binding 
the signatory governments to take ade- 
‘quate administrative action for the en- 
forcement of the prohibitions, and this 
was accepted. The British delegates also 
proposed that an international commis- 
sion should be established to inquire into 
disputes or disagreements arising out of 
the treaty and that disputes, in the event 
of continued disagreement after the 
opinion of the commission had been ex- 
pressed, should be referred to arbitration 
(preferably The Hague tribunal); but 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bel- 
gium refused to accept them. The re- 
maining ten powers thereupon united ‘n 
a declaration embodying the proposals, 
which will become the subject of further 
diplomatic negotiations. 

The treaty on night-work, as already 
stated, provides for an _ eleven-hour 
period of rest. The association itself had 
urged a twelve-hour period of rest, which 
with the necessary time for meals, etc., 
would have been equivalent to a maxi- 
mum ten-hour workday for women; but 
some of the governments were not ready 


to go so far and concessions were there- 


fore made to secure their adhesion. The 
international regulations thus arrived at 
are considerably below the standard al- 
ready attained by Great Britain and other 
advanced countries, but they signify an 
improvement in the legislation of more 
backward countries, where factory in- 
spection has been neglected, and above 
all, they constitute an earnest of the 
progress to come through the method 
of international agreements promoted by 


the International Association for Labor 


Legislation. 
General On the day succeeding the 
Sete. Signing of the two treaties 
Geneva. 


at Berne, the general com- 


‘mittee or governing body of the asso- 


ciation assembled under auspicious cir- 
cumstances at Geneva for the fourth 
biennial meeting. This committee is com- 


posed of delegates elected by the national 


sections or appointed by the governments 
that subsidize the association. Each con- 
tributing government is entitled to one 
delegate or representative on the com-, 
mittee and each national section to at 
least six and not more than ten repre- 
sentatives according to membership. 
Among the well-known delegates to the 
fourth assembly were Minister of State 
von Berlepsch and Professors Brentano, 
Francke and Sombart of Germany; M. 
Fontaine, commissioner of labor, former 
Minister Millerand and _ Professors 
Cauwes and Raoul Jay of France; M. 
Dubois, commissioner of labor, and Pro- 
fessors Denis, Brants and Mahaim of Bel- 
gium, and prominent men from the other 
five countries (Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland) which had 
participated in the movement from the 
start. Since the third delegates’ meeting 
in 1904, four new national societies had 
been organized,—a section in England in 
February, 1905, one in the United States 
in February, 1906, Denmark in April, 
1906, and Spain, July, 1906,—thus increas- 
ing by fifty per cent. the number of coun- 
tries represented at the biennial assembly 
or delegates’ meeting. Governmental dele- 
gates were present from the twelve coun- 
tries above mentioned, except Great 
Britain and the United States, and also 
from Norway, Sweden and Luxemburg. 
The United States government, although 
a contributing member, has not as yet 
sent a delegate to the meetings, and the 
American section had not been organized 
long enough to send its full representa- 
tion, Robert Hunter being the only one 
of its delegates who was able to be pres- 
ent at the Geneva meeting. 

The proceedings opened on the morn- 
ing of September 27 with the address of 
the president, Herr Landammann H. 
Scherrer, followed by an address of wel- 
come from the president of the state 
council of the canton of Geneva. The 
board of officers (president, vice-presi- 
dent and general secretary) was re- 
elected and committees appointed on the 
subjects of the meeting, namely: (1) 
Program, finances, by-laws, etc.; (2) 
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white lead and other poisons; (3) night 
work of young persons; (4) maximum 
hours of work; (5) home work; (6) 
rights of alien workmen under the in- 
surance laws. Mr. Hunter served upon 
the first committee and his report con- 
tains the following statement of its work: 


A subject of especial interest was consider- 
ed by this committee, namely the motion of 
the board that £160 be voted from the 
funds of the International Association to- 
wards the publication of an English transla- 
tion of the Bulletin. It is known that ‘the 
statutes of the association provide that the 
Official organ of the body shall be published 
in English as well as in German and French, 
but it has never been done and the proposal 
to make a grant for this purpose was at first 
opposed by some delegates mainly owing to 
a misconception that the British and Ameri- 
can sections desired to publish a local bul- 
letin and not a simple translation of the offi- 
cial bulletin. But when the purpose of this 
grant was made clear, the committee recom- 
mended the grant and later the association 
in full assembly sanctioned the recommenda- 
tion, on the agreement of the delegates from 
England and the United States that what- 
ever funds in excess of the amount voted 
were required would be guaranteed by their 
sections. It was with this guarantee that 
the association finally consented to the above 
mentioned grant of about $800 to these sec- 
tions. 

This committee also set the association a 
new and to us an especially interesting task 
of inquiring into and reporting upon the em- 
ployment of children in various countries. 
This is the first time that the association has 
endeavored to deal directly with this import- 
ant subject. (Vide Resolutions, IV.) 


When the committee’s report came be- 
fore the meeting, Mr. Hunter supported 
its recommendation in the following re- 
marks: 


It was my impression that this subsidy 
would be voted by this body without much 
discussion in the sense that commission No. 
1 had recommended. It was considered at 
great length by that commission and after 
every objection had been considered it was 
given its approval. 

I rise now, however, to thank Professor 
Francke for his friendly and generous words 
and to express to the International Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation the gratitude of 
both the English and American sections for 
the friendly consideration which they have 
given to the proposition, that there should be 
a subsidy granted for the publication of the 
Bulletin in the English language. 

The publication of the Bulletin in the En- 
glish language will be of inestimable value 
to us in our efforts to interest the general 
public in the work of the association. Here- 
tofore the work of the association, being 
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reported only in a foreign language, was 
subscribed for only by special students and 
by the professors in our universities, but if 
it appears in English as well, it will be pos- 
sible for us in America to interest in the 
work of the international association the 
workers in the various movements for labor 
legislation and even some of the leaders of 
the trade unions. 

It should not be overlooked by this associ- 
ation that there are in the United States 
about thirty-five bureaus of labor and that 
each bureau has from one to forty or fifty 
inspectors, whose duty it is to enforce labor 
legislation. In addition to these official 
organizations there is now a national organi- 
zation for the prevention of child labor, with 
sub-organizations affiliated with it in a great. 
many of our states. There are also other 
organizations, state and national, which work 
in a like field for like ends, and then it is 
not well to forget the extensive organiza- 
tions of the workingmen themselves who 
are everywhere working for improved labor 
legislation. I speak of these organizations 
and of their immense clientele because it 
will be the hope of the American section to 
interest these active people in the studies 
and recommendations made by the central 
and sectional organizations of this body, hav- 
ing for its end the co-operation of all the 
more civilized nations in the protection of 
labor by similar legislative action. By the 
publication of the Bulletin in English the 
work of the association in all lands will be 
made accessible to these active workers in 
our country, who, unlike professors and spec- 
ialists, cannot afford the time, even though 
they were able, to labor through a report 
published in a foreign language. I may 
add that if we succeed in interesting this 
large clientele of the various reform organi- 
zations, this subsidy will be a source of in- 
come to you by reason of the members and 
subscribers that will affiliate themselves to. 
the international association. 


The association thereupon voted a 
grant of 4,000 francs a year for an 
English edition of the Bulletin under the: 
conditions specified in the resolutions 
(II), at the same time increasing the: 
estimate for printing the Bulletin (in 
French and German) from 14,000 to. 
16,000 francs in order to ensure the pub- 
lication of the complete text of labor 
laws, especially in the English-speaking: 
countries.1_ The British Association for 

The budget as presented for 1907 aggregated 
about $15,000, as follows: Receipts—contributions 
of twelve national sections 138,500 francs, of thir- 
teen governments 53,550 francs, proceeds of pub- 
lications, etc., 3,500 francs, cash balance 6,800 
franes ; expenditures—salaries, 35,720 frances, 
printing of Bulletin and office expenses 21,500: 
franes, expenses of delegates’ meeting 5,000... 
francs; surplus 15,200 francs. The surplus will‘ 


be reduced by 6,000 franes by the action recorded, 
above. 
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Labor Legislation has undertaken the 
publication of the English edition of the 
Bulletin and now has in hand the work 
of translating the more recent numbers 
(beginning with those for 1906). Hence 
the American section, in the course of a 
few weeks, will be able to supply its 
members with the Bulletin in their native 
language. 

The resolutions on the night work of 
young persons under eighteen years of 
age (vide V) follow the conservative 
rules adopted in the international agree- 
ment regarding the night work of 
women. The resolution on maximum 
hours of work (VI) expresses the unan- 
imous opinion of the association in favor 
of legislative restrictions and calls for 
further investigation of existing condi- 
tions, while the other subjects on the 
agenda are dealt with in the three re- 
maining resolutions (VII-IX) herewith 
reprinted. 


Resolutions of the Fourth Delegates’ Meeting of 
the International Association for Labor Leg= 
islation, September 27th to 29th, 1906. 


I.—International Conventions. 


The Board of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation is instructed to convey the 
thanks of the Association to those Governments 
which have become parties to the Labor Con- 
yentions signed at Berne on September 26th, 1906, 
and to congratulate the High Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil on the success of its efforts. 


ll.—Finances, International Labor Office, Statutes 
of New Sections, Standing Orders. 


{(1) Extends thanks to the governments that 
have increased their subsidies and (2) to the offi- 
eers of the association for having placed its fi- 
nances on‘a sound basis. It adopts the balance 
sheet for 1904-5 and sanctions the budget esti- 
mates for 1907, with (a) the request that the 
estimate for printing the ‘Bulletin’ be increased 
from 14,000 to 16,000 francs to ensure the publi- 
eation of the complete text of labor laws. 
“(b) The grant of 4,000 francs as a contribution 
towards the cost of the English translation of the 
Bulletin is voted for two years only, and is sub- 
ject to the condition that any expenses incurred 
in connection with the English Bulletin over and 
above this amount be defrayed by the Wnglish- 
speaking sections.’’ (c) Instructs the officers to 
report to the sections on the question of provid- 
ing retiring pensions to the officials of the labor 
office. 


(3) The meeting ratifies the by-laws of the 
newly-formed British, American, Spanish and Dan- 
ish sections and the new by-laws of the Hun- 
garian section. 


(4) The board of officers is instructed to pre- 
pare for the biennial delegates’ meetings mem- 
oranda showing how far the resolutions of the 
international association are actually fulfilled, on 
the basis of reports from the several sections ; 
and to prepare and submit to the sections a draft 
Agenda six months in advance of the delegates’ 
meeting. Modifications or additions proposed by 
any national section within six weeks are to be 
communicated to the other sections and proposals 
sanctioned by a majority of the sections are to 
be included in the complete Agenda, which must 
be forwarded to all sections three months before 
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the delegates’ meeting (amending art. 4 of the 
statutes, concerning standing orders).] 


Ill.—Administration of Labor Laws. 


The Sections are requested to report to the 
Board on the measures taken, in accordance with 
legal enactment or special order in their re- 
spective countries, to secure the observance of 
Labor Laws. ‘To this end, a list of questions 
will be remitted to the Sections by the Board. 
On receiving the replies to these questions, the 
Board shall draw up a comparative report on the 
steps taken to secure the effective Administration 
of the Labor Laws in the various countries. 


IV.—Employment of Children. 


The Board is instructed to invite the Sections 
to report on the conditions and extent of the 
employment of children in industry and the ex- 
isting legal provisions for the protection of chil- 
dren so employed, and to lay before the next 
delegates’ meeting a report compiled from the re- 
ports so obtained. 


V.—Night Work of Young Persons. 


1. Night work shall be in general forbidden for 
young persons under 18 years of age. 


2. This prohibition is absolute for young per- 
sons under 14 years of age, 


3. For young persons aged 14 years of age and 
upwards exceptions are allowed: 
(a) In cases of “force majeure,’ or excep- 
tional circumstances. 
(b) In industries the materials of which 
are of a highly perishable nature, in order to 
prevent serious damage. 


4, Night work is absolutely forbidden in all 
places where goods are exposed for sale, hotels 
and public-houses, as well as in counting-houses 
attached to commercial and industrial establish- 
ments where night work is forbidden. 


5. The night’s rest shall last at least 11 hours, 
and shall in all cases include the period from 10 
p. m, to 5 a. m. 


“h 6. Provision may be made for periods of transi- 
on. 

7. The international association expresses its 
hope that inspection will be efficiently carried 
out. 


8. The meeting instructs a commission to as- 
certain by what methods practical effect can be 
given to the above resolutions. This commis- 
sion shall present a report within two years. 
Hach section has the right to nominate two dele- 
gates to this commission and to name experts 
from amongst employers and workmen to assist 
at the deliberations of the commission. 


The governments will have timely notice of 
all impending sittings of the commission in 
era that they may be able to send representa- 
tives. 


Vi.—Legal Maximum Working Day. 
The international association is of opinion: 


1. That the determination by law of a maxi- 
mum period of daily work is of the highest im- 
portance for the maintenance and promotion of 
the physical and intellectual welfare of work- 
men and employes. 

2. That, over and above limitations of hours 
of work brought about by the efforts of trade 
unions, the intervention of the legislature is nec- 
essary in order to set a limit to daily hours of 
work in general. 


3. That to enable the association to judge 
as to the expediency of international agreements 
on this subject, it is desirable that the inter- 
national labor office should lay before the next 
delegates’ meeting a report concerning: 

(a) The actual hours of work of adult 
workmen and employes. 

(bv) The effects, especially on the productive 
capacity of workmen and technical improvements, 
of those limitations which have been already 
brought about either by law, special order, or 
the initiative of employers or trade unions. 


The International Labor Office is authorized 
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to limit this investigation to particular branches 
of industry if a general investigation should be 
found disproportionately beset with difficulties. 


Vil.—Home Work. 


The association is of opinion that the bad 
conditions shown to exist in home industries nec- 
essitate state intervention. 

The sections are requested: 

A.—(a) To urge upon their respective govern- 
ments the enactment of legal provisions requiring 
employers (undertakers or sub-contractors) : 

1. To keep a register of all workers employed 
by them outside their premises, and to hold it 
at all times at the disposal of the public author- 
ities. 

2. To provide each person, when the work is 
given out, with exact written particulars of the 
piecework rates and the cost of materials, and 
to post the rates of pay current in the business 
on a notice affixed in all pay offices. 

(b) To consider the means of procuring a wide 
publicity for the information concerning wages 
obtained by legal recommended 
above. 

B.—To promote the extension to home _ work- 
ers of legal provisions relating to inspection of 
workplaces, as well as of systems of workmen’s 
insurance. 

C.—To demand, 


provisions as 


in the interests both of the 
public and of the workers, the most stringent 
enforcement of existing sanitary laws and by- 
laws in unhealthy workrooms where’ home work 
is carried on, and to promote such regulations 
where they do not yet exist. 

D.—To initiate and encourage the formation 
and active work of trade unions among home 
workers, buyers’ leagues, &c., with a view to pro- 
moting private initiative. 

E.—The board is instructed to indicate, with 
the co-operation of a sub-commission: 

(a) The branches of home industry in each 
country, the products of which compete in the 
world’s markets with those of other countries; 
the field of such competition and the conditions 
of work and organization of the industries in 
which such competition is found. 

(b) Those home industries in which the 
absence of sick insurance, long hours of work 
(especially of women and children), inadequacy 
of wages, periodic slackness of work, call most 
urgently for measures of protection for the work- 
ers. 


VIII.—Industrial Poisons. 


1. With the object of carrying out  resolu- 
tion IV., A. 1, passed at the delegates’ meet- 
_ 1904, the association requests the board 
to invite the sections to nominate as soon as 
possible experts to institute investigations in 
their respective countries, and to report before 
January 1, 1908, at latest, on the best methods 
of combatting the dangers attendant on the manu- 
facture and use of lead paints and colors, es- 
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pecially in the ceramic and the polygraphic in- 
dustries. 

These reports should be sent to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which shall proceed to ap- 
point three experts of three different nationalities. 
These experts shall draw up a final report based 
upon those presented. 

The board is requested to place at the disposas 
of this commission of three any of the essays 
entered for the prize competition which it con- 
siders might be of service to them. 


2. The several sections are requested by the 
board to submit reports on the prohibition of 
the use of lead paints and colors before March 
1, 1908, at latest. These reports should state 
whether such prohibition is enacted by law or by 
special order, and whether it applies to public 
or private works only or to both; they should 
contain information as to the effects of the pro- 
hibition, and as to experiments which might with 
advantage be made with leadless colors. 


8. With a view to carrying out resolution B 


(7b) passed by the delegates’ meeting, 1904, the | 


commission recommends the appointment of three 
experts of three different nationalities, whose duty 
shall be to draw up a final statement, based on 
the lists provided by the sections, of the most 
important industrial poisons arranged in order 
of the degree of danger attending their use. 


4. The delegates’ meeting of the International 
Association of Labor Legislation expresses the 
hope that the governments which have not signed 
the convention concerning the prohibition of the 
use of white phosphorus, will, in the near future, 
adhere to this measure for securing the health 
of the workers. The association urges the sec- 
tions in these countries to undertake the necessary 
inquiries, and to exert themselves to the utmost 
poepromare the introduction of the aforesaid pro- 
ibition. 


1X.—Workmen’s Insurance. 


The International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation concludes from the reports of the various 
sections that it is possible to establish the prin- 
ciple of the equality of foreigners and natives 
as regards insurance by means of an international 
convention. 


The sections are therefore requested: 


(1) To present to the next delegates’ meeting 
a draft of an international convention, concern- 
ing, in the first place, accident insurance, which 
would establish this principle, both as regards the 
amount of the indemnity and the conditions of 
procuring the same. 


(2) To continue to work by means of national 
legislation or international treaties, towards the 
realisation of this principle until it is fully recog- 
nised by an international convention. 


(3) To report to the next delegates’ meeting 
what degree of modification or addition by fur- 
ther enactments would be required to bring the 
laws of their respective countries into corre- 
spondence with the principle laid down. 
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A. Jacobi, M. D. 
New York City 


One of the philosophers of what has 
been called the nation of thinkers has 
proclaimed his conviction that whatever 
is, is rational. One of the maxims of 
another is that he believes a thing quia 
absurdum est—because it is absurd. I 
suspect you are not philosophic enough 
to share these opinions. If I under- 
stand this movement of yours correctly, 
it means to undermine gradually, and 
perhaps to remove, conditions that are 
irrational and absurd. Such conditions 
have always existed, but it is mainly the 
last two generations that have evolved 
a struggle between the soulless industrial- 
ism of one set of people and the sensitive 
conscience and foresight of another,—not 
to speak of that class in whose behalf 
the contest is undertaken. 

The motives of both, as: we observe 
them at present, are the outcome of eco- 
nomic development. We are all agreed 
about that. Our difficulty is in overcom- 
ing impediments in the path of an evo- 
lution that shall be more human and 
humane than merely commercial. We 
all—inclusive of those whom you must 
meet in your legislative contest—agree 
that it is desirable, aye, necessary, if 
possible—to insure to every living crea- 
ture a certain sum of comfort and health. 
That sum may be a temporary minimum. 
That is what religious, philosophic, or 
economic reformers—sometimes praised, 
someimes persecuted, as “socialists’— 
have been and are working for. That 
human society will ever reach the ideals 
of socialism—viz., liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, and solidarity—may be doubtful. 
For equality we may never attain. So- 
lidarity, however, must become the un- 
derlying principle of humanized society ; 
—and liberty, which is inscribed on every 
flag of every republic, must become dif- 
ferent from what at present it is to many 
millions, who have only the liberty to be 
killed gradually or to starve. To what 
On nas 81 ia New York, in the Interests of the 
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extent the women of the land are op- 
pressed or injured by this sort of liberty, 
I have been asked to illustrate, from a 
merely medical point of view. 

Before I do so, however, permit me to 
quote from the report of the commission- 
er of labor of the state of New York, 
for 1906, which reached me three days 
ago. On page thirty-eight he says: 

With the exception of the provision of 
section 81 [of our labor law, which re- 
quires exhaust fans on machinery creating 
dust] and that part of section 93 which for- 
bids the employment of women or of boys 
under 18 at.polishing or buffing, there are 


no provisions in our laws frelating to the 
injurious effects peculiar to certain trades. 


A very poor showing for the “empire 
state.” While stating that there are in 
our state comparatively few establish- 
ments manufacturing peculiarly noxious 
products—such for instance as those of 
lead—the commissioner admits that “with 
us those trades in which unclean work- 
shops abound, are the most noxious.” 
He speaks of them as if unclean work- 
shops were a law of nature; still to- 
night’s papers tell us that he has suc- 
ceeded in bettering the low bakeries. We 
should be permitted to suggest airing, 
and washing, and scrubbing. ‘There is, 
by the way, only one thing in whose be- 
half no suggestion, no desire, no dismay 
or disgust will ever do good. That thing 
is the streets of New York city. It is 
so true that Waring 7s dead. 

Another quotation may be borrowed, 
from page 60: 

Except for the administrative reason that 
it makes it easier to enforce the prohibition 
against overtime, there is no present neces- 
sity in this state for the prohibition of 
night work by adult women. On the other 
hand, if enforced, it would deprive some 
mature working women, employed by night 
only at skilled trades, for short hours and 
for high wages, of all means of support. 
And the prohibition, in its application to 
factories only, seems rather one-sided when 
we consider that probably the hardest occu- 
pations of women, those of hotel laundresses 
and cleaners, are not limited as to hours 
in any way. But against all that should be 
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offset the fact that there is a serious danger 
to be averted, a danger that has caused 
nearly all the countries of Europe to forbid 
the employment of women in factories by 
night. But the deduction from their ex- 
ample must be qualified when applied to 
conditions here, because the term factory 
means different things in different countries. 
Generally abroad it includes only mills using 
power machinery, while with us it includes 
all kinds of workshops. If our highest 
court should sustain the Court of Special 
Sessions in holding this prohibition to be 
unconstitutional, probably the object sought 
by it could be attained in other ways,—by 
specially regulating night work, by requir- 
ing shorter hours, extra provisions for light 
and air, and all manner of protection and 
conveniences, and perhaps by prohibiting it 
in certain industries. 


This last line might have been under- 
scored. (Indeed no legislature will ever 
cover every case.) For there is no pos- 
sibility, as long as there are no changes 
in our social life, as long as cornpetition 
and rivalry make it appear that indi- 
vidualism changes all neighbors into 
enemies, that under certain circumstances 
no limit can be enforced to voluntary 


self-destruction by dangerous occupations | 


and overwork. 

Three days ago there appeared before 
me a woman forty-two years old. She 
looked sixty-eight, lived in the country 
one hundred miles away, reported no dis- 
ease—not even our indigenous malaria. 
She had no organic trouble, but had no 
appetite, no strength, no blood, no nerve 
power. What did she want of me? She 
had heard I was an old doctor—that is 
true; also that I had cured many people 
—for argument’s sake I plead guilty. 
Her history was this: She had five chil- 
dren and had had a number of miscar- 
riages ; she took care of five children, one 
husband, one workman; did the cooking, 
scrubbing, washing, and mending for 
eight people; was always sleepy and tired, 
but could not sleep and could not eat; 
she went to bed at eleven, got up at five, 
and thought she slept three or four hours. 
No law of the land will reach her case. 
Whether she will tell her husband that I 
advise him to spend money not on a doctor 
or a druggist, but on domestic help, I do 
not know; but I do know that there are 
one hundred thousand women of the kind 
in the state of New York whom no legal 
enactment will ever protect. 
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To the same class belongs another 
specimen. A woman, middle-aged, has 
the following story: seven children, one 


husband, one basement grocery store; 


she opens the store at five; she closes it 
at eleven; she does her washing and 
housekeeping in a few what are called 
rooms behind the store, attends to six 
children, has no time to sit down to a 
meal, and—wants a prescription to make 
her feel strong, and well, and cheery. I 
know of only one prescription; that is a 
different configuration of human society, 
with less individualism, more solidarity, 
and more sense of responsibility on the 
part of society and state. I know also 
that there are many hundreds of just _ 
such grocery women in New York city. 

We doctors are often asked for a 
prognosis; for the prediction of the dur- 
ation of a disease. Such a disease in 
an individual is incurable. Society and 
state may require fifty or a hundred 
years to transform such conditions into 
ancient history; but no revolution should 
be required to change all that. When I 
was sixty years younger I had that faith. 
At present I have more faith in evo- 
lution than in revolution. Part of such 
an attempt at evolution is what you are 
engaged in to-night. 

These two women—specimens of a 
large class—may also be taken as the 
representatives of those women who,—. 
like laundresses of hotels or elsewhere, 
and cleaners, alluded to in the commis- 
sioner’s report—are liable to work at ir- 
regular hours and beyond endurance. If 
no benefit can be conveyed to them by 
legislation, let us wait until their turn 
will come, and try to accomplish the in- 
tentions of your bill which passed Con- 
gress to-day but for which no appropria- 
tion has been secured. 

We constantly meet the official ac- 
knowledgment that our factories are not 
regulated by laws as they are in Euro- 
pean countries. Only now Mr. Prentice 
has introduced his assembly bill No. 80 
for the purpose of enforcing. a fair 
amount of ventilation in factories. Even 
that is a difficult subject, for ventila- 
tion is a very deceptive term. We in 
New York speak of it very glibly, for- 
getting that there are still 300,000 rooms 
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in greater New York without a window. 
And a window is of very little use to 
the lungs and blood when it cannot be 
opened, as may be the case in a New 
York tenement house, or is nailed down 
as in a farm house, so as to give human 
and animal vitiation and the pestilence 
of bad cooking no loophole to escape. 
Our state law requires 250 cubic feet of 
air-space per person by day and 450 by 
night. What are these cubic feet filled 
with? Of good country air 10,000 parts 
contain 3 parts of carbonic acid gas; 
city air hold 4.5 in 10,000. In no room 
more than 6.5 should be permitted; in 
the schools of Massachusetts, however, 
eight are allowed as the limit. Mean- 
while gas is burning. One gas burner 
produces as much carbonic acid gas 
as is engendered by six persons. But 
after all, air containing only an undue 
amount of carbon dioxide is still chemi- 
cally clean. Now add to it the accumu- 
lation of disease germs both floating and 
deposited, and the vitiation by hydrogen 
sulphide and other gases, and you may 
infer to what extent the life of the blood 
is sapped, metabolism disturbed, nerve 
power wrecked, and the general power 
of resistance undermined. Nobody is 
more exposed to all that than your fac- 
tory women and children. 

In order to obtain practical results our 
New York state commissioner of labor, 
Tecumseh Sherman, intends to create, if 
he be permitted, the position of a medical 
inspector of factories, a single one, com- 
pared with a number of similar officers 
legalized in Great Britain. We must 
hope that he will succeed, in order to 
attain at least a theoretical recognition 
of the fact that it takes an experienced 
eye to discover shortcomings in the sur- 
roundings and the physiques of the 
young female workers. 

Within a few years we shall, I hope, 
wonder how a civilized community 
could get on without such a professional 
supervision; for the present it may 
meet the same hesitation or opposition 
that prevented medical. supervision in 
the schools of New York a few short 
years ago. 

What I say is not theoretical. It ought 
to interest you to know what to a prac- 
titioner of medicine is of daily occur- 
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rence. That is why I wish you to fol- 
low me into my office where, amongst 
others, I see a goodly number of young 
girls who work at tobacco—mostly in 
shops, many at home. The latter are 
worse off than the former, for to them 
there are no regular hours at all. To 
them their cramped living and sleeping 
quarters are also their shops, filled day 
and night with tobacco odor and dust. 
All of these patients are anaemic, sallow, 
thin, underweight. They are poorly 
paid, poorly nourished, early risers—for 
they begin their work at seven—without 
appetite. Their breakfast consists gen- 
erally of what they call a cup of coffee, 
a roll or a piece of bread. They take 
their luncheon in the half hour or hour 
of recess—a sandwich, perhaps in cheap 
seasons an egg. Almost every one suf- 
fers from catarrh of the throat, and ca- 
tarrh of the bronchial tubes, and the 
inhalation of tobacco dust which results 
often in solidification and pigmentation 
of the lungs. Their circulation is incom- 
petent to keep off the influence of the 
changes between the warm or over- 
heated, ill-ventilated shop and the open 
air. “Colds” are common—both acute 
and chronic. Their sedentary occupation 
causes constipation and obstruction of 
the abdominal and pelvic organs, fre- 
quently causing irritation of the kidneys. 
Bright’s disease is becoming more com- 
mon partly from that cause. Irregu- 
larities of menstruation are the rule; 
haemorrhages not at all uncommon. 
Like the pelvic organs, the lower gut 
is congested, rectal varicosities, blind or 
bleeding piles, are frequent in these very 
young persons. The stomach and di- 
gestion suffer invariably, partly from 
the same causes, partly from the insuf- 
ficient muscular action of the stomach 
and the bad air inhaled. All of these 
causes co-operate to affect the nervous 
system. Depression, migraine, hysteria, 
are the results. During the constant sit- 
ting the chest does not expand, is flat- 
tened, compresses the heart, and pre- 
vents the lungs from developing. Tuber- 
culosis of the lungs is very frequent 
among these young tobacco workers, who 
are carried off in great numbers between 
the fifteenth and twenty-fifth year. 
The menstrual complaints I alluded 
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to are liable not to be temporary. The 
impediment to pelvic circulation gives 
rise to early dysmenorrhea. This ex- 
cessive suffering, sometimes amounting 
to agonies of pain, is frequently of an 
inflammatory character, and is mainly 
acquired in the very first years of matur- 
ing life. Inflammatory character——that 
means a morbid alteration of the struc- 
ture, that means tendency to perpetual 
invalidism, and doctoring, and quacking, 
and sterility, and habitual abortion, 
and lifelong misery: This is the pic- 
ture for one; it is the same for twenty 
thousand in New York city. 

That same period is also the time for 
that anomaly which shows itself in the 
shape of chlorosis. It is not finished 
with the fifteenth or sixteenth year; it 
extends into the eighteenth and even 
further on. The resulting physical, 
moral and emotional debility is of long 
standing and is frequently connected 
with ulceration of the stomach. Ulcer 
of the stomach, with its intolerance to 
food, excessive pain as soon as any food 
enters the stomach, sour eructations, 
vomiting of food, sometimes fatal 
through general exhaustion or suddenly 
through perforations of the stomach, is 
preferably a disease of young, over- 
worked girls, and is often observed in 
every physician’s office, or in the tene- 
ment, or in the hospital. 

What I tell you here is of frequent 
occurrence. Hundreds of them pass be- 
fore my mind’s eye. Hundreds of cases 
of misery I remember that lasted through 
decades; and scores I have seen die in 
their young years, before ever the glow 
of youth or the enjoyment of life’s sun- 
light dawned upon them. They always 
remind me of what impressed itself upon 
my boyish mind more than sixty years 
ago when I studied the history of the 
peasant wars of four hundred years ago. 
That peasant boy who, when he was to 
be hung on account of having wanted to 
be free and happy, exclaimed: “Poor boy; 
must I really die now before I ever even 
knew what it was not to be hungry?” 
That boy has contributed to making me 
a revolutionist in young years. Those 
thousands of girls whose ailments and 
unsatisfied longings for health and hu- 
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man existence I have tried to sketch for 
you should contribute to giving you the 
wise heads and warm hearts of reform- 
ers. 

According to the annual report of the 
factory inspector in the state of New 
York food, liquors, and tobacco employ- 
ed 29,745 women over sixteen years of 
age, and 919 girls below sixteen. In tex- 
tile work there were 49,165 over and 


2,756 under sixteen; in clothing, mil- _ 
linery and laundry work, 118,311 over | 
Of these 


and 2,329 under sixteen years. 
latter classes many patients will apply. 
I speak of such only as I see in my own 
office; most of them apply to dispen- 
saries. All the troubles attending a con- 
tinued sitting posture are repeated here. 
In addition, there are the results of the 
abuse of the lower extremities by the 
uninterrupted use of the sewing machine, 
with its physical exertion, and the shak- 
ing machinery. Irregularities of the 
menses are frequent, pressure of the ab- 
dominal organs,—mainly of the bladder 
on the uterus,—causes malpositions with 
all that comes from them. 

It is not, however, my intention to re- 
peat what I have stated before to be a 
hundred-fold observation. The number 
of cases is on the increase. Fifty per 


cent of the women working for wages | 


are under twenty-five; in Switzerland 
twenty per cent of all factory hands are 
known to be under eighteen; and statis- 
ticlans point to the annual increase in 
factory work of young females all over 
the world. 

And after all, the unmarried women 
over eighteen fare very much better than 
those thousands who, while married, con- 
tinue their work. Pregnancies are fre-. 
quently interrupted by abortions; many ° 
of the newly-born babies are dead. In 
the amniotic waters all sorts of poisons 
may be encountered, with which the wo- - 


man was in perpetual. contact—minerals, || 


nicotine, and what not. 
generally the percentage of still births is } 
3-9; in Zurich, with its factories, 5.0; in) 
Glarus, where factories abound, 6.4; and | 
amongst married factory women in gen- - 
eral, 8.2. And these women who work; 
during all their most hopeful and dan- > 
gerous period of life, or through most 


In Switzerland |} 
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of it? In many instances they never re- 
cover normal organs. Incomplete con- 
traction is the rule, with subsequent 
abortions, sterility, and malpositions. 
Europeans have statistics, and the ter- 
rific results of factory work on women 
before and after confinement are appre- 
ciated. That is why the Austrian gov- 
ernment, which owns the tobacco mo- 
nopoly, pays them full wages a number 
of weeks before and after their confine- 
ments. Holland, Germany, and Spain 
exclude women from their factories for 
three weeks after their confinements; 
Belgium, for four. That this is not suf- 
ficient, is readily appreciated by whoever 
knows that at least two months are re- 
quired for the restoration of the anatomi- 
cal structure of the organ, and as a rule 
much more for the restitution of a fair 
amount of health. 

Factory working women who should 
be at home to nurse their babies suffer 
from the same ill results that women of 
the so-called upper classes are exposed 
to by refusing to nurse, only exagger- 
ated on account of their poverty. The 
inability to nurse should be considered 
a calamity for both mother and child, 
rich or poor. The very best artificial 
feeding is no substitute for natural food, 
and the wilful suppression of lacta- 


tion is a frequent cause of local 
disease, inflammation, abscess,  cica- 
trices, probably also in many _in- 


stances cancer. Women in all walks of 
life who suppress lactation provoke pre- 
mature senility; the unfortunate factory 
women who have to work to feed a 
sick husband or a house full of children 
pay a heavy tax to nature, but in their 
case this is an iron necessity. A warning 
may be timely—a warning to the ladies 
of what is called society against the slick 
or fawning members of my profession 
who find it pleasing to their lady patron- 
esses (that is what they are called) to ac- 
cept from them the suggestion that cow’s 
milk is like woman’s milk; cow’s casein, 
woman’s casein; cow’s fat, woman’s 
milk fat; and that a bottle takes the 
legitimate place of a human breast, and 
a warming pan that of a mother’s bosom. 
A milk laboratory is a poor makeshift 
for nature’s kind gift to woman, and a 
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chemical test tube is not a physiological 
infant stomach, and a noble profession 
should not be an obsequious trade in the 
servile obedience to whims and fashions, 
and the indolence of misled women. 

What becomes of the babies of women 
who work in factories? 

The excessive mortality of babies in 
large cities belongs to the quarters of the 
poor. Deprived of their natural food, 
they live, or rather ail and wail, on im- 
proper artificial food. Reid’s figures 
printed in the British Medical Journal of 
1892, II., are not telling enough. In his 
experience 28 per cent of the babies of 
working women suffer from diarrhoea; 
in a community with but few working 
women, 20 per cent; where there are no 
working women, 19 per cent. The ex- 
ample of a manufacturing firm in Muhl- 
hausen, Alsace, named Dollfuss, is fre- 
quently quoted. Amongst their factory 
women the mortality of babies under a 
year was 39 per cent. When they paid 
wages without demanding work six 
weeks before and six weeks after con- 
finement, the mortality sank to 25 per 
cent. Imagine the good results if preg- 
nancy were protected and lactation not 
disturbed until the baby could show its 
merry little first teeth! 

Meanwhile, improper food, diarrhoea, 
malnutrition, neglect by poor ignorant 
neighbors or by older children, or well- 
meaning but always insufficient day nur- 
series, ill-health and ill temper, prepar- 
ation for scrofula and tuberculosis. It 
is useless to look further ahead. If we 
did, we should learn the low degree of 
even our financial management. What 
human society does not spend on babies” 
and healthy dwellings, and on watching 
of women and child labor, on factories 
and schools, it pays in tenfold amounts 
on hospitals, almshouses, police clubs, 
penitentiaries, and electric chairs. 

You want $300,000 for the expenses 
of a commission to examine into the con- 
ditions of our factory population, home 
industry, sweatshops, particularly in 
their relations to women and children. 
You mean to work on the line of a good 
doctor who does not believe he is compe- 
tent to advise relief, or drugs, or opera- 
tion, before hearing the causes of the ail- 
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ment of his patient and his history. In 
your case the latter is easily understood, 
so far as the general points are concern- 
ed. The condition of every individual is 
intimately connected with the structure 
of society. The individualism control- 
ling all our conditions is the normal out- 
come of the development of industry and 
trade; it is the result of a natural evolu- 
tion, and the appearance of trade com- 
panies, trusts, large factories, in place of 
small stores and shops, should not be 
considered a reproach. They have his- 
torically grown by the laws of industry 
and of states, and there they are. But 
trade and commerce should not rule and 
ruin the race. The race, the union, and 
the state have an interest in the welfare 
of all. No one person should necessarily 
suffer and starve because another person 
wants to be well off. They should all 
have an opportunity to do well, each in 
his or her way, each with duties, respon- 
sibilities, but also with a fairly human 
existence. 

What you wish to find out through 
the bill which will become effective only 
when an appropriation will have been 
secured, is what it is that prevents a 
moderate amount of well being in all 
classes. For the commonwealth is inter- 
ested in them all. The present America 
and that which will result from the mix- 
ture of races that will take place dur- 
ing the next century, cannot fulfill its 
destiny of regenerating the history of 
mankind unless its population be healthy, 
and strong, and educated. The whole- 
sale homicide committed by our reck- 
lessness in lavishing untold moneys and 
untold men and women and children 
should stop, must stop. This investiga- 
tion should relieve our ignorance of a 
great many things which can be taught 
only by careful and persistent statistical 
research. Yot want to know, and the 
country should know, under what cir- 
cumstances, at what age, how long, peo- 
ple work, by night or by day; whether 
shorter hours could or should be en- 
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forced; whether more schooling, more | 
physical education should be insisted | 
upon; what it is that in some conditions 
causes physical and moral inferiority; 

why there is less resistance to disease 

and death in certain classes; why there 

is more injury done by some trades than 

by others; why working men show a 

greater mortality above twenty; why 

working women exhibit a longer dura- 

tion of disease and a slower conva- 

lescence than women in other walks of 

life; why the girl of factory age is less 

developed than the average; whether, 

or why, night work is so much more 

disastrous; and whether what I have 

brought out as the personal experience’ 
of those who have opportunities to learn 

in connection with the calamitous results 

of the collision of physical labor with 

childbearing, is correct through the 

breadth of the land. 

We have no statistics to guide us. We 
have never cared to have them, contrary 
to every poor absolutistic or half-civi- 
lized European concern. We are proud 
here of “doing things.” Here is some- 
thing that America can do, both for the 
individual for whom it is responsible and 
for itself, if it means to become what it © 
was cut out for by Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, by Sumner and Schurz,— 
a great, humane, progressive common- 
wealth. 

A few hundred thousand dollars will 
pay the annual cost. The money is 
easily obtained. I will tell you how. We 
spend a certain small amount of 400 mil- 
lions annually on pensions, military, bat- 
tleships, conquests, and such “doings.” 
For every thousand dollars thus squand- 
ered ?—spent ?—let them vote one dollar 
of the country’s money, of your money, 
in behalf of the required information on 
the most valuable data of American life. 
One per mille makes four hundred 
thousand dollars. They are needed for 
the present and are indispensable for the 
future of the republic. ; 
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Of all the curious contrasts in the 
character of a seaman his attitude to- 
wards his wages is perhaps the most 
extraordinary. When his account is 
made up at the end of a long voyage 
and he is entitled to seventy-five or a 
hundred dollars, he will haggle for hours 
over a charge of five cents for tobacco. 
When it is settled, he will go out into the 
street to toss dimes to the children or 
get drunk in some alley and have his 
pockets picked by the first man or boy who 
runs across him. 

A case of this kind was brought to the 
attention of the Legal Aid Society of 
Philadelphia last winter. A seaman on 
a vessel carrying a cargo of log-wood to 
Chester, Pennsylvania, landed in Phila- 
delphia one morning early and was met 
by a runner from one of the large tailor- 
ing shops on South street. The runner, 
to get a hold on him, lent him ten dollars 
in change on the spot and took careful 
charge of him on the way up. In the 
train there were a number of children and 
the seaman amused himself by throwing 
quarters into the air for the boys to catch. 
When he arrived he was conducted to 
the tailor’s shop, where he was given all 
he wanted to drink and sold a long list of 
articles of clothing and other supplies. 
These articles included aprons, a clock, 
knife, razor, scissors, and pillow-cases, 
and amounted in all to the sum of twenty- 
eight dollars, worth probably but ten or 
fifteen. When the seaman was sufficient- 
ly intoxicated not to know or care what 
happened to him, he was taken to a dis- 
orderly house a square or two away. 
Here he spent the night with a woman 
who with the connivance of the proprietor 
robbed him of five dollars, a further loan 
from the tailor. The next day the sea- 
man was paid off before the British con- 
sul, the money was taken by the tailor, 
who bought him a ticket to New York 
and sent him off penniless and without 
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the clothing just sold to him. One of the 
curious facts of the case is that the sea- 
man. was a canny Scotchman, a man who 
in his own home doubtless would have 
saved and hoarded and guarded against 
all attempts to entrap him as only the 
hard-headed Scotchman can. 

This general inability or unwillingness 
of a seaman to protect himself from the 
many men who make their living off 
his wages is a characteristic which has 
several causes. The constant danger, 
the severe labor, the monotony of life at 
sea, the lack of intercourse with the busi- 
ness world, as well as the opportunity for 


deception given to his enemies by the 


nature of the business, and its present 
regulations, tend to make him lacking in 
self-reliance and shrewdness. It is never 
because of his large amount of wages 
that he is extravagant. A seaman usually 
gets from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
month in our service and that of Great 
Britain, other nations pay somewhat 
less. Out of this he must provide him- 
self with everything except food and 
lodging while on board ship, and from 
the amount of wages due him at the end 
of the voyage there are always deductions 
of a greater or less amount. These may 
be legal or they may not, but the tendency 
to illegality is fostered by the opportu- 
nity of taking advantage of the man in 
several ways. . 

The illegal deductions are mostly from 
fines and overcharges. A seaman wants 
his tobacco on a long voyage, sometimes 
soap and matches, and often mittens, caps 
and other warm clothing. The captain 
of a United States ship is compelled by 
law to keep a shop-chest from which he 
is to furnish these articles at a regular 
scale of prices. The following is an 
account with a man taken at random from 
the papers of the ship “Calcium,” a cryo- 
lite trader from Tvigtut, Greenland, to 
Philadelphia. 
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ACCOUNT OF WAGES.! 
[Cut.] ieal 
(Issued by the Board of Trade.) 


Name of Ship and Official No. 
Calcium. 
Name of Seaman. Reference No. in Agreement. 
A. Grossmann. : 


Date Date Total Period of 


Wages Began. Wages Ceased. Employment. 

Months. Days. 

22/7/06 _ 17/10/06 2 26 | 
Harnings. 

2 months at $25.00 per month............ $50.00 
POPAGV SAE CS. L/ 3) DELIA cisteiejone sis vre.sieaialevete 21.67 
Overtime... b.6 el WOR cre T ROTO Cite hae 
LORETO eos temas oct he pececelnste. oat aha! bWAGee 0 3G, ae 6 

OUAHMEREDIN ES! re css eiarstotausdetousieienelmiare $71.67 


Deductions Excluding Allotments. 
Half engagement or discharge fee 


SI OF QOMGD reg \e a ead oy coke Ors eNO DiCeaG Ome 50c. 
Advances— 
(Gay a (oy bab ha Veqeeera cs Re ee Ree E RES he cacy $25.00 
Durine = VOY ALC Asi. ucceiectensi 
Stores supplied during voyage— 
MESTUUL LAER Te gehayorcter etch ste) aie se sTen eR $1.50 
L pair dunigan pants 2.20.56. 62s 75 
LEDOTIT UO VE 0O0TS8. ..c aise tieicrete rele 4.00 
Si BOUTS SCOCIINGS: ees «oe cusihale + ohetele 1.50 
Oash- in store at. Tvigtut..%.. 2... 8.33 
1 mosquito face cover ............ 10 


1 lb. tobacco 
Fines and forfeitures— 


Other deductions— 
Cash on leaving ship 


Total deductions, exclusive of allotments... $43.43 
Balance without deducting allotments..... 
ANLOEMENES EF. 0e evevane ile rexs tenes a akdiotene e alerone stoves 

BIN BAAN Ceres. stehagene ous Racca oconersts eters $29.24 


The above account of earnings and of deductions 
exclusive of allotments, is correct. 


Signature of master.......... W. J. Frislie. 

Signature of Seaman.......... A. Grossmann. 
PROLU ROKR na eei tion tee eneieeeiais eucitie rene sielianetsgenenets 
VALOR Merrett iain cio, tdanel chee eiskerretecerecdianerstecete 


Dealings With An unscrupulous captain 
the Shivping can make frequent glean- 
: ings for himself while still 
adhering to the legal scale, by charging 
for articles never received and amounts 
never required. On long voyages this 
often becomes quite a large sum. 
Another method of docking men’s 
wages is by use of fines for certain 
offences, such as quitting the vessel in 
port without leave or for refusal to 
“join,” for wilful disobedience to any 
lawful command at sea, and for wilfully 
damaging the vessel or cargo. These 
regulations, perfectly proper and neces- 
sary for the maintenance of discipline in 
this enlightened age when corporal pun- 
ishment is not allowed for such offenses, 
afford nevertheless, an opportunity for 
abuse in a way more injurious than put- 
ting a man in irons or knocking him 
down. An unprincipled captain can and 
Items written in are printed in italics. 
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does invent unnecessary and futile com- 
mands and then at the slightest reluct- 
ance fine a man for disobedience. This 
is frequently done, and between the mas- 
ter’s word and the seaman’s the govern- 
ment official before whom the account is 
paid has no easy time in deciding. 
These disputes and those arising from the 
entire forfeiture of wages because of de- 
sertion cause the numerous lawsuits 
which are handled by legal aid societies 
and other iawyers. 

Desertion is an offense which should 
be severely punished and it is only re- 
cently that Great Britain has done away 
with imprisonment for failure to “join” 
or, as it is called, desertion before sail- 
ing. Imprisonment is still the punish- 
ment by United States and English laws 
for desertion in a foreign port, and to this 
is added forfeiture of wages. As a mat- 
ter of fact, owners and masters have had 
in the past rarely either the time or the 
inclination in most cases to cominence 
proceedings to send men to prison and 
to see them through, but they invariably 
keep a man’s clothing and his wages. 
Often, too, when a ship is in port 
for some weeks and the payment of sea- 
men’s wages mounts up to a large 
sum, the master by abuses and annoy- 
ances will compel the men to desert, thus 
not only saving the owner much money 
but actually making money for him by re- 
taining possession of the wages already 
earned. his is often the case in such 
ports as Melbourne, Rosario and Rio de- 
Janeiro. 

It cannot be regarded as_ extraor- 
dinary that, if a seaman succeeds in get- 
ting out of it all, free from all charges, - 
a sum of money of some size, he 
should give himself the luxury of wasting 
it riotously in port. It is like so much 
prize money—a lucky find—and so to 
be spent for fear it will be seized by some 
of the sharks only awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. Yet, since the establishment of 
savings banks for seamen by the British 
government and the extensive work of 
the seamen’s homes in our ports, we find 
that thousands of dollars are sent to 
families, or placed in the bank, every 
month in each port by seamen. These 
sums are greater annually and the in- 
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crease of respect for seamen and the re- 
spect of seamen for themselves is very 
apparent. It is to be hoped that our 
government will in time establish a sys- 
tem similar to that of the British gov- 
ernment so that the opportunity of the 
men in our ships to save will be extended 
to every port where we have a consul. 


The Boarding= But the deductions made at 
House pepe the end of a voyage by the 


master are not by any ’ 


means the only charges which the small 
wage of the seaman must bear. Partly 
because of the generally improvident 
habits of the majority of seamen, and 
partly because of the fact that, owing to 
the conditions of the service, most of the 
seamen are foreigners, there has grown 
up the occupation of the shipping master 
and boarding-house keeper, go-betweens 
for the captain of the ship and the sailor. 
No captain thinks of engaging a crew 
himself, and it is doubtful whether, if he 
did once, he would ever be able to get a 
second. And the seaman, while seemingly 
every opportunity is offered to him to 
get shipped, either through our Shipping 
Commissioner or the various consuls, is 
in reality as hide-bound as the captain. 

The tales of seamen being drugged, 
beaten and imprisoned by boarding-house 
keepers, who work with the shipping mas- 
ters, are not by any means out of date. 
Many a man is excited by poor liquor 
and easily urged into a fight. Then he 
is arrested on complaint of the boarding- 
house keeper and put in prison until after 
the boat has sailed; so that, in spite of 
himself, in most cases the seaman must 
ship through the shipping-master and 
boarding-house keeper. He is not yet 
able to stand the consequences of offend- 
ing them. This official or these officials, 
of autocratic authority, do not work for 
nothing, but realize handsome profits 
from both captain and seamen. The 
prices which they charge vary with the 
port and with the ability of the man to 
pay, but are very sure to be all that he 
has or can lay his hands on. The cap- 
tain often has to pay fifty or sixty dollars 
or more apiece for long voyages and the 
men ten or fifteen. 
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The means by which the 
shipping master and board- 
ing-house keeper are as- 
sured of their fees is the assignment of 
the advance of wages which the seaman 
receives before he sails. The seaman on 
deep sea voyages gets an advance of one 
month’s wages, and this is invariably 
handed over to his creditors, who have 
made up an account of board, clothing 
and services in obtaining employment, 
sufficient to cover the amount. Thus 
they get not only what he has on hand 
but what he has not yet earned and so 
have an interest in his work which is not 
allowed to anyone in any other form of 
employment. These charges, as in the 
case of the deductions by the captain, 
are sometimes legal and sometimes not. 
The charges for board are always exor- 
bitant, for the rough class of men and 
the varying success of the business drive 
the boarding-house keeper to make up 
as he can the deficiencies caused by bad 
debts. 

The charges for services in ob- 
taining employment are entirely illegal. 
Those who make them are liable to fine 
and imprisonment. Yet, often with the 
collusion of the captain, they are inva- 
riably made, and the men do not dare 
to refuse to pay lest they lose all chance 
of shipment. 

The third charge is for cloth 
ing. That is made by the tailors, 
an illustration of whose methods was 
given at the beginning of this article. 
Another case is in point. The same 
tailor sent his runner to meet a ship at 
Point Breeze. He got hold of the boat- 
swain and sold him clothing amounting 
to fifty-eight dollars, and enticed the man 
ashore to drink. The clothes were taken 
on board, undoubtedly they amounted to 
very little in value. The man was kept 
intoxicated until after the ship had sailed 
and the seventy dollars due he was unable 
to recover after his desertion. There is 
no doubt in this case, as in many others, 
the captain was in collusion with the 
tailor and both profited by the forfeiture 
of wages. The captain frequently gives 
orders on the tailors who come on board 
ship as soon as they dare, so the seamen, 
instead of spending where they will, must 


Dividing 
Unearned 
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go to these shops along the water front 
where they are drugged and cheated. 
The advance note which gives so much 
power to the enemies of the seaman was 
formerly paid by all American ships, 
but now the law allows it only in the 
deep sea trade. The crimp has, there- 
fore, lost his hold to a great extent on the 
men in the coasting trade, because these 
men have nothing to assign to him for 
board and lodging. The original thought 
in framing legislation for advancing 
wages was that a seaman could not equip 
himself with clothing and kit, pay his 
board bill and leave a small amount to 
his family, unless he received some money 
before starting. It was soon seen that 
this was not necessary when the voyage 
was short and only led to imposition and 
trickery. The same diversion of the 
money from the use for which it was in- 
tended has taken place in the deep sea 
trade but the law is not yet altered. 


It is submitted that, in 
countries like our own, 
where every ship must by 
law carry a shop-chest; and in countries 
like our own and Great Britain, where 
allotments of wages can be transmitted 
to a seaman’s family, there is no necessity 
for the advance note system. The testi- 
mony is universal that it is the means of 
great abuse, but in England no provision 
is made for supplying clothing on board 
ship, and therefore it has seemed to be a 
practical necessity. The other item which 
the seaman should pay before sailing is 
his board bill. This he is able to manage 
in the coasting trade, why not in the deep 
sea? 

More and more: are men in the 
deep sea service learning to save their 
money. A small sum is given to them on 
landing so that they are independent and 
can go where they please. They are 
learning gradually, by passing the word 
around, what houses to avoid. If it 
were not for the inducement to borrow 
money and get credit on the advance note 
they would keep within their means 


Old 
Restriction 
Out of Date. 
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because they would not be given 
credit and they would soon learn to get 
along without. 

But with the abolishment of the ad- 
vance note there should come too a strict- 
er regulation of the business of the board- 
ing-house keeper and the tailor. For 
since the doing away with the advance 
note in the coasting trade and the conse- 
quent freedom from the clutches of the 
boarding-house keeper, the seamen resort 
to lodging houses for the night and cheap 
restaurants and saloons in the day- 
time. They profit as far as keeping their 
wages go, but they lose in comfort and 
a certain amount of decency. The board- 
ing-house keepers watched their men like ~ 
children; they must keep them in control 
in order to get their advance money. Now 
from being the prey of one they have be- 
come the prey of many—disorderly 
houses, tailors, saloon-keepers, lodging 
houses of the worst reputation, and so on. 
With the co-operation of the state authori- 
ties and the stricter provisions for licens- 
ing such places, and businesses, the decent 
seaman can be protected from his enemies. 

From a study of these conditions, and 
a belief that people are more and more 
turning their attention to the providing 
of decent houses and resorts for the sea- 
man on shore, I think in the future 
legislation in regard to seamen’s 
wages should tend to treat the sea- 
man as a being capable of providing 
for himself, if he is given a fair chance. 
In the past, conditions have been such 
that he has had to be safeguarded as no 
other class of people is safeguarded. 
Under this protection, he has had an op- 
portunity to obtain his rights and to be- 
come in many cases an intelligent citizen. 
Now the time has come to go still further, 
and while giving every chance for a 
clean, decent life both on sea and on land, 
we should also give the sailors who take 
advantage of their opportunities the same 
personal freedom and control of their 
wages as is accorded any other class of 
laborers. 
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Flynt 
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The name of Josiah Flynt Willard is added to the many recent victims of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Willard, better known perhaps by his pen name of “Josiah Flynt,” died 
at the Kaiserhof Hotel, Chicago, I1l., upon Sunday, January 20. According to some of 
the published reports, the author of Tramping with Tramps, Notes of an Itinerant 
Policeman, The Powers that Prey, The World of Graft, The Little Brother, The Rise of 
Ruderick Clowd, and of a number of magazine and newspaper articles dealing with 
the “‘under-world,” so-called, suffered and died almost alone, repulsing medical attendance 
to the last. In so far as such reports be true they but tend to confirm belief in the 
author’s correct understanding of under-world perspective and obligations and reflect 


-his ultimate fidelity to the life and people he portrayed. 


To-morrow a score of coteries in the tramp, criminal, and police worlds will each 
name and argue its authoritative and final version of the death. The sense of futility 
so inevitably associated with all under-world achievements will thus be conserved, in 
barren squabbles around the camp fires of tramps, among the tawdry make-believe of 
thief-haunted drinking places and in the squalid back rooms of police station houses. 

A number of New York city newspapers comment, some editorially, upon “Josiah 
Flynt” and his remarkable work. The correct note is perhaps that of the Hvening 
Post editorial which, after mentioning in conjunction with Flynt the names of Sir 
Richard Burton, Borrow and Leland and acquitting Flynt of dilettantism, concludes: 
“Yet the journeys to which he took his readers were, after all, little more than glorified 
slumming tours.” 

Some day perhaps we shall cease to demand that the tragedies of weak or deformed 
wills shall be invested collectively by that quasi-recognition of their outlawry which 
finds expression in the term ‘“under-world.” The striving for recognition of the pic- 
turesque in type and articulation will then have to give place to a healthier sentiment 
and the social investigator will cease to be associated even by inference with the pro- 
fessional slum guide. 

So far as “Josiah Flynt” is concerned may we express our belief that he was 
justified by the valuable, even unique, data furnished at first hand in Tramping With 
Tramps (written in collaboration with Francis Walton) and in the Notes of an 
Itinerant Policeman. 

His attempts at novel-writing were not especially successful although The Little 
Brother is valuable to students of tramp life as the first novel to find a theme directly in 
the “road.” The stories of graft and police connivance with criminals are apt to il- 
Justrate the price which must be paid by the investigator who goes down into the mora] 
sewer to satisfy the curiosity and cynicism of a careless public. 

Mr. Willard was born in Appleton, Wisconsin, on January 23, 1869. He was edu- 
cated in the Massachusetts Public Schools and at the University of Berlin which insti- 
tution he attended from 1890 to 1895. He was thirty-eight years of age at the time 
of his death. 
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To the friends of Ernest Crosby, scattered broadcast as they are throughout the 
country, the news of his death on January 3, has came with the shock of a painful and 
overwhelming surprise. Only 50 years old, the embodiment of physical vigor and 
vitality, his splendid personality irradiated health, moral and intellectual as well as 
physical, seeming to mark him as one of those for whom “we had no human fears.” 
Yet he succumbed to pneumonia after an illness of one short week, leaving us richer 
by a memory the more of service unfalteringly rendered and of a spirit still unchanged 
in the generous ardor of its sympathies by the frosting touch of age. 

Ernest Howard Crosby was born in New York in the year 1856, the son of Dr. 
Howard Crosby, the distinguished Presbyterian divine. After graduating from New 
York University and Columbia law-school, he was admitted to the bar, and began to 
interest himself in Republican politics. He was sent to the Legislature in 1887 as 
the successor of Theodore Roosevelt, and his principal achievement there was the 
passage of a high license law. Upon his retirement he was named by President Harri- 
son a judge of the International Court in Egypt. While there the books of Tolstoy fell 
into his hands, with the result of changing the whole course of his life. After a visit 
to the great Russian reformer, which resulted in a close personal and intellectual 
friendship, he returned to America to help disseminate the new ideas in which he 
found the germ of a social regeneration. He helped to establish the Social Reform 
Club shortly after his arrival, and became its first president. Among the chief causes 
to which he devoted his talents and energies were the movement for international 
peace, industrial conciliation and arbitration, anti-imperialism, single tax, vegetarian- 
ism, settlement work, playgrounds for children, etc., etc. He used to say with humor 
that it was his personal ambition to unite all the “isms” that the right one might 
not escape him. 

He followed the teachings of Tolstoy with respect to the doctrines of non-resistance, 
interpreting it to mean the absence of all resort to violence, whether of speech or 
deed. But even more than of Tolstoy he was the disciple of Walt Whitman whose 
wide-open democratic outlook upon life he imitated, while adding a note of reverence 
all his own. Whitman’s influence is strongly marked in Crosby’s three volumes of 
poetry, Plain Tales in Psalm and Parable, Broadcast, and Swords and Ploughshares, 
while his repugnance to the military ideal is given satirical expression in the 
novel Captain Jinks, Hero. Not the least part of his work was the series of ad- 
dresses, always sincere and becoming increasingly thoughtful and eloquent, that he 


delivered wherever people asked him to speak to them. In giving expression to his 


radical views he braved every kind of interested attack, exciting in particular the 
animosity and ill-will of his earlier associates, who regarded him as a traitor to his 
bringing up. Under this aspect and in view of his chivalrous devotion to the oppressed 
of every cause it is natural to think of him as a modern Knight—one of those whom 
Heine calls “Knights of the Holy Ghost,” engaged, as he tells us, in the “liberation- 
war of humanity.” That is the one war, we know, in which Crosby would ever have 
enlisted! Let us take leave of him in the words of Horatio: 
“Good night, sweet prince; and flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 
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The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Jaylor 


It would seem to be high 
time for a governor of Con- 
necticut to recommend the 
appointment of a legislative commission 
to report a bill for an employers’ liability 
law. For although himself an employer 
and a strict “organization” politician, 
Governor Woodruff is scandalized, as he 
well may be, by the facts his message 
reiterates to the legislature. 


Jury Trial in 
Personal 
Injury Cases. 


One of the profound mysteries of Connecti- 
cut that have baffled legislatures, balked jus- 
tice, and exasperated public opinion is the 
law which maxes it impossible for a per- 
son sustaining injury to secure trial by jury 
of a suit for damages. Connecticut is the 
only state in the union in which this consti- 
tutional guarantee is denied. The law says 
that all actions for tort may be tried by 
jury—provided the defendant is willing. In 
an action of tort the defendant may deprive 
the plaintiff of a trial before a jury by sim- 
ply suffering default, in which case the court 
awards nominal damages, usually not more 
than fifty dollars. The judgment while ap- 
parently in favor of the plaintiff is in real- 
ity a victory for the defendant. The case 
is decided and the law is satisfied. 

For example, if a person is killed in an 
accident and a corporation or individual that 
is held to be at fault is sued to recover dam- 
ages, although five thousand dollars is the 
limit allowed by statute for the loss of life, 
all the corporation or defendant person 
needs to do in order to escape trial by jury 
is to enter a default, and by such default 
to confess the right of the plaintiff to nom- 
inal damages. The trial before a judge re- 
sults in a judgment for fifty dollars and 
costs, the judge being satisfied from the 
evidence that the defendant is not responsi- 
ble. Then why award nominal damages and 
costs, or any damages if the defendant is 
not responsible? It looks as though a man’s 
life were valued by the court at fifty dollars, 
because that is the amount of the judgment 
entered in the cause. But the real decision 
is in favor of the defendant who is allowed 
to escape a trial before a jury in that way. 


He says, “the people want to know why 
this law is not made right? What influ- 
ence operates upon the law-making au- 
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thority that they have elected to represent 
them with more power than the people's 
will? In whose interest is this law kept 
upon the statute books?’ If so, he or 
any other citizen of the state can tell 
them in plainer speech than his. Theze 
are no “profound mysteries,” “baffled 
legislation,’ or “blunders of legislators” 
to account for it. The reason is simpler 
than those grotesquely indirect terms in- 
dicate. Two words state it—“‘commer- 
cialized politics.” 

If the governor is in earnest, as he 
seems to be, the legislatnre will hardly 
dare face him before such a manufactur- 
ing population as Connecticut has, on the 
issue of the right of trial by jury, which 
the people of every other state have long 
since secured in personal injury cases. 
So it is in his hands to remedy the wrong 
by insisting upon authority to appoint 
the commission he proposes, and by ap- 
pointing just and real representatives of 
labor, employing interests and the law, 
who are not susceptible to that “mysteri- 
ous influence” which has been more pow- 
erful with the legislature all these years 
than the people’s will. No legislature 
would dare reject the bill which such a 
commission would report, backed as it 
would be by the reasons therefor and by 
the governor’s determination to urge and 
sign it. 


Legislative Governor Woodruff also 
Recognition of suggests that factory 1in- 

Industry. — spection should be placed 
under the Labor Bureau, and that “at 
least one woman” be appointed as a fac- 
tory inspector. So it would seem that the 
industrial classes have some hope of leg- 
islative recognition in Connecticut. It 
might have come sooner, if they had 
steadily elected a few of their number to 
the legislature, instead of boosting a 
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workingman now and then into the chair 
of the mayor in a city or two. To be 
practically effective in the interests of the 
wage earners, labor politics must be suc- 
cessful in electing their representatives to 
state, city and national legislatures, long 
before it can succeed in gaining credit 
or advantage by putting its candidates 
into administrative posts, much less into 
appointive positions. 


Recent railway holocausts 
supply the emphasis, if not 
immediate occasion for 
Senator La Follette’s bill restricting the 
hours of train crews’ work. It prohibits 
railroads from allowing “any employe 
engaged in or connected with the move- 
ment of any train, carrying interstate or 
foreign freight or passengers, to remain 
on duty more than sixteen consecutive 
hours”; and “to require or permit any 
such employe who has been on duty six- 
teen consecutive hours, to go on duty 
without having had at least ten hours off 
duty”; or “in any twenty-four hour pe- 
riod to continue on duty or to go on duty 
without having had at least eight hours 
off duty within such twenty-four hour 
period.” It would be surprising in any 
other body than the United States Sen- 
ate, that such a reasonable bill in the in- 
terests of public safety should have se- 
cured a majority of only four votes on 
a count of thirty-six to thirty-two. 


New Law for 
Trainmen; 
Shorter Hours. 


Labor and he recent Chicago meet- 
Capital Confer ing of the National Civic 
in Chicago. Fed ti : 

ederation was as unique 
for the place of its meeting as for the 
very general response, especially by trade 
unionists, to the invitation to attend it. 
Between five and six hundred, mostly 
men, crowded the great art gallery in the 
residence of Mrs. Potter Palmer on the 
Lake Shore Drive. Captains of indus- 
try and labor leaders, rich capitalists, and 
workingmen from the rank and file sat 
side by side in the thoroughly mixed as- 
sembly. Franklin McVeagh, August 
Belmont, and Seth Low effectively pre- 
sented the aims and methods of the fed- 
eration in promoting industrial concilia- 
tion, and Miss Gertrude Beeks made run- 
ning comments on stereopticon views of 
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improved industrial conditions and safe- 
ty devices, which have been introduced at 
the suggestion of the Civic Federation. 
When the representatives of labor 
took their turn in closing the program, 
they were as generous in their recognition 
of the value of the federation’s promo- 
tion of industrial conciliation, as they 
were manfully yet courteously outspoken 
in maintaining the necessity and effec- 
tiveness of the trade union. Warren S. 
Stone, Mr. Arthur’s successor as grand 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, insisted that : 


after all, it is not ‘welfare,’ but the question 
of wages and labor that is the paramount 
question of the day. I do not believe the 
time is ever coming, when there will be no 
differences to settle between those who have 
labor to sell, and those who have to buy la- 
bor. But I do believe that this Civic Fed- 
eration will bring us closer together and will 
help us to do away with that last resort of 
labor organizations, the strike. It has en- 
abled the Board of Locomotive Engineers to 
make two or three of the best settlements 
it has ever made, and in so doing has 
brought to our individual members over 
$300,000. 


Referring to the unguardedly ex-parte 
claim that almost all employers only 
needed to have their attention called to 
the evils of certain conditions in order to 
improve them, President Mahon of the 
Street Car Employes Union aroused 
applause and laughter by roundly as- 
serting that “the trade unions are one of 
the greatest suggestions and suggestors 
in the world to the employer.” He con- 
gratulated the Civic Federation for hay- 
ing made it possible “for a Mahon and 
a Belmont to meet upon the same plat- 
form. Former meetings between Bel- 
mont and Mahon have not always been 
as harmonious as they are to-night.” 
Addressing himself to “the capitalists 
and the men upon the other side,” he 
said: 

You might as well make up your minds 
sooner or later that the trade union is here 
to stay and to be dealt with. * * * The 
unions have made their mistakes, yes, lots 
of them, just as you capitalists have made 
yours, lots of them, but we are going on. We 
might as well make up our minds to come 
together, to deal with one another, and 


work in harmony and meet the conditions 
that are before us. 
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“Welfare” Union men do not agree with 

at aee and all the things the Civic Fed- 
Shop. eration does, by any means. 

But when I see the good it has done in the 
strikes that it has prevented, I must give it 
credit. * * * While we appreciate the 
work of the welfare department, it does not 
satisfy labor. We want a lunch room not 
only in the factory but in our home, a bath- 
room not only in the shop but in our own 
houses. Let us unite together to carry this 
welfare work into the homes of the people. 
Some people say we want to wipe out the 
wealth of the world. We have no desire to 
rob you of your wealth. We want to wipe 
out the hovel. Give us the opportunity with 
our labor and we will duplicate all the 
wealth of the world in the next twenty years. 


Thus with the utmost good feeling and 
not a little plain speech, the long evening 
rounded out socially without any resolu- 
tions or organization. With unaffected 
cordiality, and good taste and judgment, 
Mrs. Palmer extended to all the hospi- 
tality of her home. While too much sig- 
nificance is not to be placed upon such 
spectacular expressions of an evening's 
good fellowship, yet they make it more 
possible to find common ground to stand 
upon in times of storm and stress. The 
very existence of a permanent and rep- 
resentative body, organized expressly io 
offer its good offices in promoting con- 
ciliation, is in itself a strong bid to those 
divided by real differences to meet and 
reason together instead of settling down 
to the trial of endurance, the tug of war 
and the wager of battle. It is hoped by 
the Civic Federation that its purpose to 
form a branch in Chicago will be pro- 
moted by this social occasion, which 
probably gathered more Chicago employ- 
ers and emploves together than ever met 
as guests at one invitation to share any 
such hospitality. 


Plans are assuming definite 
shape for the Chicago In- 
dustrial Exhibit, prelim- 
inary announcement of which has been 
made in these columns. 

The dates are March 11-17, inclusive, 
and a large and admirably adapted hall 
has been secured—Brooke Casino. Co- 
operating in giving the exhibit are: 


Chicago 
Industrial 
Exhibit. 


The Illinois Woman’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue; the Illinois Branch of the Consumers’ 
League; The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute; 
the Chicago Woman’s Club; the Chicago Geo- 
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the University of Chicago 
settlement; the Northwestern University 
Settlement; Chicago Commons; Neighbor- 
hood House; Hull House; the Municipal Mu- 
seum of Chicago. 


graphic Society; 


The leading spirits in all these organiza- 
tions and agencies, as well as trade union 
officials, prominent physicians, University 
of Chicago professors, and others, are 
effectively at work as members of the 
committee in charge. With the expe- 
rience and exhibits of the Philadelphia 
Industrial Exhibit and the New York 
Exposition of Safety Devices and In- 
dustrial Hygiene at the disposal of the 
committee, an excellent start is assured. 
This justifies the purpose to attempt 
an exhibit which shall be still larger in 
scope than either of these or the pioneer 
exhibits in Berlin and London. 

While it is the aim to rivet the atten- 
tion of all Chicago on the conditicns of 
sweated industries, of women in industry, 
and of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, a unique and fundamental 
group of exhibits will be furnished by 
the ‘Chicago Geographic Society. This 
will display the “industrial geography of 
Chicago.” In order to show how Chi- 
cago has come to be so pre-eminent an 
industrial center, maps and exhibits will 
be prepared indicating the great re- 
sources of the middle west and the way 
in which these resources of raw material 
converge in ever swelling streams to the 
head of Lake Michigan. 

Another interesting exhibit of in- 
dustrial fundamentals will be a series of 
tableaux showing the beginnings of the 
various industries. Weaving, grinding 
and the rest will be traced back to their 
sources and illustrated by artistic pictures 
showing the primitive worker. 

The menace of the sweat shop will be 
shown by actual reproduction of condi- 
tions in homes where clothing is made, 
macaroni and bakery goods are prepared, 
nuts are picked, and artificial flowers and 
other articles are manufactured. The 
recent activity of Chief Sanitary In- 
spector Hedrick has revealed the 
wretched conditions throughout the sweat 
shops of the city. He has placed his 
data as well as the time of his inspectors 
at the disposal of the committee. The 
exhibits of sweated industries will in- 
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clude reproductions of homes with 
workers at work, and shops with bad 
conditions contrasted with shops having 
good conditions. The finished products 
of sweated labor will be shown as well 


as exhibits of Consumers’ League and. 


union label goods. 

The invasion of women in industry will 
have prominent place. The present day 
status of woman as an economic factor, 
and the changes which have come about 
in recent years in her family and social 
environment, the industrial capacity of 
woman as determined by her physio- 
logical and anatomical structure, her 
industrial capacity as related to her social 
function of motherhood, her industrial 
history and present opportunity, her 
numbers, her youth, her lack of skill, 
division of labor between man and wo- 
man, or the claim for the equal wage, 
trade schools, unsafe and unwholesome 
conditions, labor and legislation, the 
ballot for women, organization for wo- 
men, trade unions, the living wage, will 
be among the topics illustrated and dis- 
cussed. 

Industrial Accidents and Occupationai 
Diseases is the general heading of a 
group of exhibits which will call atten- 
tion to the appalling number of prevent- 
able accidents due to the use of unpro- 
tected machinery, and to the proportion 
of deaths and disease directly traceable 
to unsanitary occupations. The exhibits 
will include photographs, models of safe- 
ty appliances, occupational mortality 
charts, and, whenever practicable, full 
size protected and unprotected machinery 
in operation. 

Employers’ efforts to better conditions, 
both through improvement of the factory 
or plant, and through the introduction 
of measures designed to promote the per- 
sonal comfort and health of employes, 
will be graphically shown in another 
group of exhibits. 

Lectures and discussions are being ar- 
ranged for afternoons and evenings 
throughout the week. The last day of 
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the exhibition will be Sunday, and it is _ 


planned to make this a free day, with a 


great mass meeting in the afternoon to — 


be addressed by a social observer and a 
labor leader of national prominence. 

A handbook of the exhibit is being 
prepared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Miss Mary McDowell. 

Publicity upon a broad scale will in- 
clude bill board, street car and news-— 
paper advertising, and an effective win- 
dow poster. John T. McCutcheon, the 
well known cartoonist for the Chicago 


Tribune, is at work upon a design which © 


will be used throughout. 


Perhaps the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its next 
annual convention might be 
willing to adjudicate this interesting jur- 
isdictional dispute if the unions that are 
at war would first become regularly 
affiliated bodies in the Federation. At 
any rate, the Hartford Cowrant calls at- 
tention to this “labor union war” in the 
following words: 


A ‘“Jurisdic= 
tional 
Dispute.” 


That interesting Jabor union known as 


the New York Stock Exchange is getting ~ 


ready for a fight with another union, the 
Produce Exchange. The Produce Exchange 
is meditating “broadening its field” and 
dealing in some stocks. The Stock Exchange 
forbids and says that, if the Produce Ex- 
change dares to do this, then it will be boy- 
cotted as the Consolidated Exchange and 
others are which dare to do the work which 
this union reserves for its own members. 


THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


HE Annual Meeting of the Society 

for the election of Trustees and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting will 
be held on Monday, February 4. 1907, 
at 4.45 o’clock, in the Trustees’ Room 
(ninth floor) of the United Charities 
Building, No. 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

Morrmer L. Scuirr 


Secretary 


Dated January 28, 1907 
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